








The better the whiskey. The better the drink. 





Say Seagram’s 7 Crown and Be Sure. 


agram Distillers Company, New York Cityianded Wy Rie ae@ F P00l, Gos Grain Neutral Spirits. 





Free... MN 3 STEREO LPs or 
NY 1TAPE :.. OHOWN HERE. 


WITH ABSOLUTELY NO OBLIGATION TO BUY ANYTHING EVER! 


Yes, take your pick of these great hits now! Choose any 3 Stereo LP's (worth up to $20.94) or any 1 stereo tape (worth up to $6.98) 
FREE ... as your welcome gift from RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA when you join at the low lifetime membership fee of $5.00. We 
make this amazing offer to introduce you to the only record and tape club offering guaranteed discount of 3344% to 79% on all labels 
—with no obligation or commitment to buy anything ever. As a member of this one-of-a-kind club you will be able to order any 
record or tape commercially available. No automatic shipments, no cards to return. We ship only what you order. Money back 
guarantee if not satisfied. 
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Ordinary record and tape clubs make you choose shown above (worth up to $20.94) and mail 
from a few labels—usually their own! They make coupon with check of money order for $5.00 
you buy up to 12 records or tapes a year—usually membership fee (a small handling and mailing 
at list price—to fulfill your obligation. And if you fee for your free LP’s or tapes will be sent later). 
forget to return their monthly card—they send This entitles you to LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP—and 
you an item you don't want and a bill for $4.98, you never Pay another club fee. Your savings 
$5.98, $6.98, or $7.98! In effect, you may be have alrea MORE THAN MADE UP FOR THE 
Charged almost double for ypur records and tapes. NOMINAL MEMBERSHIP FEE. 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
CLUB HEADQUARTERS 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 17405 X958N 


Yes—Rush me a Lifetime Membership Card, Free 
Giant Master LP & Tape Catalog and Disc & Tape 
Guide at this limited Special Introductory Membership 
Offer. Also send me the 3 FREE LP’s or 1 FREE tape 
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LETTERS 





Who’s Laughing Now 


Sir: As a subscriber to Women's Wear 
Daily 1 have been amused by the per- 
sistence of Mr. Fairchild to push the 
midi onto the American women [Sept. 14]. 
All year WWD has sung the praises of 
the Longuette and branded Xs over the 
knees of women, like Jackie O, who have 
been “caught short” in minis. Now WWD 
has the chutzpah to call their midi-clad fa- 
vorites “fashion victims” because they 
“allow fashion to wear them rather than 
wearing the fashion that suits them.” Is 
Women's Wear Daily laughing at its abil- 
ity to turn women into trend-following 
sheep? You bet your BP. 
(Mrs.) CANDY WARSHAVER GLAZER 
Richmond 


Sir: Gosh, all those folks at WWD 
sound as real and relevant as their prod- 
uct. Gee, how exciting and meaningful 
to wage “vendettas against designers” 
and fearlessly forecast skirt lengths. Wow, 
that kind of contribution to society 
must be ever so satisfying. Golly, when 
the world heals and we are free to ab- 
dicate our maturity, maybe we too can 
devote our second childhood to being 
cute, bitchy and frivolous. 
Rosert E. Burns 
Glendale, N.Y. 


Sir: The definitive balloting on Women's 
Lib will be conducted this fall. If the 
midi wins, back to Kinder, Kiiche, Kirche 
with the whole sorry lot of them! 
Marvin C. Wacus 
Lexington, Ky. 


Sir: May that hateful dictator and the 
bleating industry which he leads around 
by the nose all lose their fur-lined shirts 
on this graceless, hideous, frumpish mon- 
strosity! I, for one, refuse to start look- 
ing like my own grandmother at the whim 
of this tyrannical male chauvinist. 
(Mrs.) KATHY NEWMAN 
Milwaukee 


Essence of Entertainment? 


Sir: Elliott Gould—*“Star for an Uptight 
Age” [Sept. 7]? No, not really. Elliott 
Gould is far more a “Star in an Uptight 
Age” who ag 20 us to feel less uptight 
for hours by bringing back the true es- 
sence of entertainment and thereby ac- 
cording us pleasure in a world so often 
so serious and sad. 
SHERYL J. NATHANS 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Elliott Gould’s complaints do run 
on. His parents are incompetent louses, 
the man who started him in show busi- 
ness is a Fagin, the bust-up of his mar- 
riage is all what's-her-name’s fault, and 
all his directors are just jerks in the end, 
Only his young son seems to have been 
spared such compulsive poor-mouthing—so 
far. Gould’s irresponsible childishness on 
and off the screen may give a vicarious 
thrill to many who share his petulant self- 
pity, but until he grows up, this mov- 
iegoer will continue to opt for the likes 
of Dustin Hoffman, Jack Nicholson and 
Alan Arkin. 
JOHN Moore 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: You quote Gould’s friend Bob Kauf- 
man on Gould’s changeable attitude (or 
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gradual disenchantment) toward directors, 
ending with a disparaging comment about 
Mervyn Le Roy. I am sure Kaufman did 
not intend to be unkind or unfair, but it 
is hard to accept such disparagement of a 
man whose credits include / Am a Fu- 
gitive From a Chain Gang, Random Har- 
vest, Waterloo Bridge and the production 
of Wizard of Oz—and whose finest credit 
is that he is one of the gentlest, most civ- 
ilized human beings around. 
JEAN SEBERG 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Concerning the Cuties 


Sir: I want to thank you for your un- 
biased reporting of Women’s Liberation 
{[Aug. 31]. 

Our local papers and TV newscasters 
ridiculed the whole movement mercilessly, 
with an “Aren't they cute?” attitude. 
It's a pleasure to see Time greet our ef- 
forts with respectful and objective news 
reporting. 

GAHAN K. PHILLIPS 
Los Angeles 


Sir: The “we-never-had-a-chance-because- 
we-were-poor-mistreated-women” philoso- 
phy that runs like a soggy rope through 
Kate Millett’s account of her life reminds 
me of the spoiled child's age-old lament, 
“I didn’t ask to be born.” Never was a 
woman, in my opinion, so imprisoned by 
prejudice and resentment, 
(Mrs.) DELORES BECKMAN 
Rimrock, Ariz. 


Sir: Women's Lib, as explained in Glo- 
ria Steinem’s essay, offers some excellent 
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perspectives for improving the lot of 
both sexes. 

But why must Liberation defeat its 
own feminist purpose by not letting us 
do what we do best: be feminine? I for 
one refuse to join the ranks until girls 
like Kate Millett keep their hair squeaky- 
clean and put their bras back on. I wear 
my Phi Beta Kappa key on a bracelet; 
what does Kate do with hers—scratch? 

CLAUDINE WEED 
Madrid 


Sir: Black women are “largely absent 
from the ranks of Women’s Liberation” 
groups because we have no real reason to 
be a part of them. Due to our cir- 
cumstances, namely the selling and _trad- 
ing of our men, we have been matriarchs 
in our families by necessity, Now that 
black men are coming into their own, we 
are enjoying just being women. 
(Mrs.) SHirtey A. Eves 
Milwaukee 


Open Invitation 


Sir: I am prompted to write this letter 
to right a wrong done to Pontiac Motor Di- 
vision and our nearly 18,000 employees. 

In your issue of Sept. 7 you display a pho- 
tograph of our assembly plant with a two- 
line caption which states that our plant 
is a “noisy, dirty place to work.” 

First of all, if you will look at the pic- 
ture, there is no visible dirt; as for the 
noise level, two men in the photograph 
seemingly are not shouting at each 
other but conversing in a normal way. In- 
cidentally, that picture was taken one 
year ago by your photographer and there- 
fore could not represent any current sit- 
uation anyway. 

We have a longstanding open invitation 
that is extended to any and all news- 
men to visit our plants with only 30 min- 


utes’ notice. 
F.J. McDonaLpD 
General Manager 
Pontiac Motor Division 
General Motors Corp. 
Pontiac, Mich, 


Don’t Be Surprised 


Sir: In your article concerning the spread 
of bombing by radicals across the U.S. 
{Sept. 7], you failed to note the reasons 
why liberal students are turning toward vi- 
olence. Starting with small things, such 
as our pop festivals being closed down 
one after another, to the obvious: the con- 
tinued Indochina war with no end in 
sight, the outrageous marijuana laws, the 
draft, hardhat violence, police harassment 
and on and on and on, If the Adminis- 
tration continues to ignore the plea of its 
young, don’t be surprised if America is 
nothing but smoke and ashes by the end 
of the decade! 
Lairp MacDoweLt 
Kensington, Md. 


Sir: Radical bombings have all the el- 
ements of murder: criminal intent, pre- 
meditation, treachery, conspiracy and, usu- 
ally, nocturnity and the use of motor 
vehicles. But radical bombers walk around 
arrogantly and defiantly and often enjoy 
the hero worship of some of their future 
victims. 
Cristy R. HERNANDEZ 
Columbus 


Walls and All 


Sir: As an engineer interested in the prac- 
ticality of things both electrical and me- 
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Medical Arts Building, Wichita, Kansas. 
Architect: B. J. Kingdon. 
Consulting Engineer: Shrum Engineering 


choose electric 






Today you can find flameless electric 
heat in hundreds of thousands of new 
buildings and millions of homes. It's un- 
derstandable. 

Electric heat gives you a bonus of usa- 
ble space. Because unlike other fuels, 
electric heat doesn't require a large 
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boiler room, stacks, or fuel storage. And 
when you don't have to spend money on 
these flame fuel necessities, you can 
save thousands of dollars in first costs. 
Consider, too, the unmatched effi- 
ciency of electric heat, the lower main- 
tenance and labor costs, and the fact 


where everything's electric, 


including the heat 
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that you can plan for economies five, 
ten, twenty years from now. 

If you're involved in a community pro- 
ject or building your own home, get the 
facts. Consult your architect or engineer. 
And call your electric utility company. 


Live Better Electrically 


Edison Electric Institute, 750 Thied Ave., New York, N.Y 10017 
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J&B Rare Scotch. It only costs a few cents more.” 


86 Proot Blended Scotch Whisky, The Paddington Corporation, N.Y., N.Y. 10020 
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chanical, I was intrigued by the inventions 

and adventures of Rufus Porter [Sept. 7]. 
My first acquaintance with Porter's 
work came, however, when I found that 
the Howe house in Westwood was to 
be demolished. My neighbor, Francis Hol- 
land, and I decided to perform a rescue 
Operation and remove the murals—walls 
and all. The operation was a success. In- 
cidentally, as far as is known, the Howe 
house contained the only murals by Por- 
ter that were both signed and dated. 
His son, Stephen Twombley Porter, ev- 
idently helped on this particular work, 

as his signature also appears. 
BENJAMIN HILDEBRANT 
Westwood, Mass. 





No Evidence 


Sir: To prevent rumor through repetition 
being taken as fact, I want to specifically 
deny that the U.S. Government has any 
French police reports or any other re- 
ports for that matter indicating laxity 
in the enforcement of drug laws in 
France [Sept. 14]. Another variation of 
this story, which appeared in two Paris 
publications, suggests that we have ev- 
idence linking French political figures 
with the narcotics traffic. It is also with- 
out foundation. 

The truth is that we do have a wide- 
spread and increasingly successful effort 
to choke off the drug traffic from Eu- 
rope, and the government of President 
Pompidou is helping us in every way 
that it possibly can, 

ARTHUR K,. WaTSON 
U.S. Ambassador to France 
Paris 


Panther Explained 


Sir: In Time's story about Angela Davis 
[Aug. 31], it is stated that Huey P. New- 
ton “called for others to follow the ‘cou- 
rageous example’ of the courthouse shoot- 
ings” in Marin County, Calif, 

Mr. Newton did indeed cite the “rev- 
olutionary courage” of Jonathan Jackson, 
the black youth who sought to focus pub- 
lic attention on the gross injustices of 
our penal system by attempting to free 
the two prisoners who sat in that Cal- 
ifornia courtroom, But neither in public 
Statements nor in private conversation 
has Huey P. Newton called upon others 
to follow the example of these shootings. 
The distinction’ is an important one in 
view of Mr. Newton’s, and his party's, self- 
imposed ruling that weapons are to serve 
only in self-defense, 

Kay BoyLe 


Hollins College, Va. 


Address Letters to Time, Time & Lire Build- 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Horry Kore E. 


HIS year Time correspondents 

once again are learning firsthand 
the physical and journalistic perils in- 
volved in covering war, insurgencies 
or riots—whether they be in Indo- 
china, the Middle East or on a U.S. 
college campus. Last week showed 
that being on the scene of the fray 
can be as frustrating an experience 
as not being able to get there at all. 

In war-torn Jordan, Time Corre- 
spondents Roland Flamini and Gavin 
Scott carefully worked out a plan 
to assist each other and speed de- 
livery of their dispatches to New 
York. They shook hands in Amman, 
the capital, and Scott flew off to Bei- 
rut with his notes while Flamini con- 
tinued to cover the fighting between 
Jordanian troops and guerrilla in- 
Surgents. The two correspondents’ 
plan called for Scott to return as 
soon as possible so that Flamini 
could leave and file his reports. Un- 
certain transmission facilities in Jor- 
dan made the awkward hand-car- 
rying procedure essential. 

But the plane on which Scott 
was a passenger turned out to be 
the last one permitted to leave Jor- 
dan, Flamini could not get out, 
and Scott could not get back in. 
“Our little game of hopscotch didn’t 


work,” Scott lamented in Beirut. 
“We haven't heard from Roland 
since.” Presumably, Flamini was 


trapped with other newsmen at 
Amman’s besieged Inter-Continental 
Hotel. 

As borders are closed and rigid cur- 
fews enforced by the threat that 
any violators will be shot on sight, 
reporters lose a fundamental of 
good reporting—mobility. And in 
the case of the Jordanian fighting, 
telephone and telex circuits were 
cut within minutes of the first shot, 
leaving reporters dependent upon 
a single Morse code connection to 
Beirut. Soon they did not even 
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have that. A power failure cut off 
electricity to all of Amman, ending 
the link. 

To augment reporting done on the 
scene earlier, Scott monitored rival 
claims broadcast by Amman radio 
and by fedayeen outlets in Damascus 
and Baghdad. His efforts were sup- 
plemented by the contributions of 
both news and analysis from Cor- 
respondents James Bell, John Shaw 
and Wilton Wynn in Rome and from 
Marlin Levin in Jerusalem and Mon- 
ica Dehn in London. Drawing on 
State Department sources in Wash- 
ington, Diplomatic Correspondents 
Herman Nickel and B. William Ma- 
der were able to supply important 
assessments. 

In New York, Associate Editor 
Spencer Davidson wrote the cover 
story, which was edited by Ronald 
P. Kriss. Davidson's understanding 
of the complex situations and scenes 

yas enhanced by a trip in April 
through Israel, Jordan and Egypt. Re- 
searcher Ursula Nadasdy went on a 
similar backgrounding excursion to 
the Middle East last year. 

Others with key roles in developing 
the finished product were Associate 
Editor David B. Tinnin, Contributing 
Editor William R. Doerner, Re- 
searchers Sara Medina and Ge- 
nevieve Wilson. 





The Cover: From a poster by Is- 
mail Shammout for the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Harvest Moon 

Last week’s full moon was the harvest 
moon, round and rich as the nation’s pro- 
duce has been this year. Across the 
plains, wheat farmers threshed bumper 
crops. Potato growers from Maine to 
Idaho were unearthing what should be a 
record yield—about 314 million hun- 
dredweight for the year. The hops of Or- 
egon’s Willamette Valley are in the sacks. 
The agri-business entrepreneurs of Cal- 
ifornia’s San Joaquin Valley have had 
another good year in cotton, The peach- 





TENNESSEE WHEATFIELD 
Delight despite DDT. 


es of Comus, Md., have rarely been juic- 
ier Helminthosporium —maydis—the 
wind-borne spore of Southern corn 
blight—has appeared in the richest corn 
fields of the American breadbasket, and 
the damage has been serious. Yet the 
U.S. will still have the third best corn 
crop in its history 

Life in cities and suburbs, where 70% 
of the nation’s people now dwell, has dis- 
connected Americans from such 
rural satisfactions. But for all the eu- 
trophication of lakes, the alarms about 
mercury in livestock and DDT on the 
vine, the land is still capable of yield- 
ing an astonishing bounty. For those 
whose food does not come entirely from 
cans and packages, it also provides a 
deep seasonal delight of harvest 


most 


Midis Verboten 


There is, after all, a place where Amer- 
ican women might escape the oncoming 
tyranny of midi fashions, though it seems 
an extreme solution. Despite the nor- 
mally puritanical attitude of most Com- 
munist regimes, East Germany's state 
fashion institute has pronounced its 
anathema on the midi. “Such creations 
do not agree with our active style of 
life.” said a spokesman for the Deutsch- 
es Mode-Institut, which dictates styles 
to East German couturiers. “The main 
characteristics of our fashion are: young, 
optimistic and purposeful.” 

East Germany suffers no fabric short- 
age, but a conversion to the midi would 
cost thousands of production hours in 
the textile mills if they had to turn out 
sufficient cloth to drape the collective 
calf, It is one Communist conspiracy 
that American men might welcome. 


Unradic-Lib 


When Ramparts magazine seemed 
dead of financial anemia last year, Phi- 
lanthropist Edgar Lockwood was one 
of four benefactors who scraped up 
$200,000 to save the radical left's muck- 
raking monthly. Lockwood's name then 
appeared on the Ramparts masthead 
member of the board of di- 
rectors. Last week his name showed 
up elsewhere in the magazine: at the 
end of a public letter of resignation. 
The editors printed a rebuttal. Spiro 
Agnew castigates “radical-liberals,” but 
Ramparts-Lockwood exchange 
demonstrates, the terms are in most 
ways mutually exclusive 

Lockwood objected particularly to a 
July editorial in which Ramparts said 
that the system “cannot be revitalized 
[but] must be overthrown. As humanely 
as possible, but by whatever means nec- 
essary.” Lockwood's thesis: “It is true 
that we live in revolutionary times and 
that profound change is needed 
but | am not about to throw out the elec- 
toral mindlessly for that rea- 
son.” Ramparts’ antithesis: “To strike 
fear into the hearts of the system's guard- 
ians has by now proved itself to be the 
only way of forcing politicians to min- 
imal constitutional response.” 
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Welcome to Chicago 

Optimist of the year: Mayor Richard 
Daley, who last week said he hopes to 
have the Democrats back in Chicago 
for their convention in 1972—and the 
Republicans as well. 








THE PRESIDENT ENGULFED 


Nixon: The 


OST presidencies develop — their 
own interior rhythms, cycles of 
public motion and private labor, of cri- 
sis and calm. Last week Richard Nixon 
began a new round of intense activity. 
At summer's end, congressional elections 
loomed in the middle distance, and for 
the first time Nixon saw his popularity 
in Opinion polls dip below 50%. Cam- 
puses were reopening, bringing uneasy 
possibilities of violent dissent. The auto 
strike diluted optimism that the econ- 
omy was at last beginning to right it- 
self (see Business). And in the Middle 
East, earlier hopes for peace were rap- 
idly unraveling. Nixon moved almost si- 
multaneously on all fronts 
At the center of his concern was the 
Middle Eastern balance of power. As 
Palestinian guerrillas menaced the gov- 
ernment of Jordan's King Hussein, 
Nixon met in Washington with Premier 
Golda Meir to discuss new United States 
aid to Israel. A day earlier, in an off-the- 
record meeting with Chicago newspaper 
editors, the President mentioned the pos- 
sibility of American intervention in the 
Jordan crisis (see WoRLD). His remarks 
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-ursuit of Peace and Politics 


amounted to a calculated leak warning 
Arabs to move cautiously. The Chicago 
Sun-Times published a story on it, which 
the White House made no real effort 
to deny. 

Showing the Flag. In his broader 
Mideastern policy, the President ad- 
vanced a strategy of somewhat less pug- 
nacious pressures to persuade Russians 
Arabs and Israelis alike of U.S. de- 
termination to find stability in the Med- 
iterranean area. Even before the Jor- 
danian outbreak of civil warfare, Nixon 
announced that he would leave at the 
first of next week for a nine-day Eu- 
ropean tour—his third trip 
since he took oflice—that would de 
liberately take him around the Allied pe- 
rimeter of the Mediterranean 

Nixon had been talking about the 
journey in general terms since the spring 
Now it took on a special urgency. By 
his presence, the President means to 
show the flag in the Mediterranean, 
where Russian naval strength has been 
growing. The point will not be lost 
when he appears at sea on the bridge 
of the guided-missile cruiser Springfield 


overseas 


a flagship of the Sixth Fleet, or when 
he calls on NATO's southern headquar- 
ters in Naples. His visit with General 
Franco in Madrid will be a much pub 
licized reminder of the renewed agree- 
ment on American military 
Spain, just across the water 
Russian missiles. 

Three I's. Some other stops on Nix- 
on's tour will be politically eclectic. In 
London, he will meet with British Prime 
Minister Edward Heath for the first 
time since Heath took office. In re 
sponse to a longstanding invitation 
Nixon will call on Yugoslavia's President 
Tito, underscoring the Administration's 
desire for relations with Com- 
munist regimes of all stripes and at 
the same time its support for Yu- 
goslavia’s independence. Nixon is also 
hoping to repeat in Belgrade the ex 
uberant success of his Rumanian visit 
of 14 months ago 


bases in 
from the 


good 


It takes no extraordinary fund of po- 
litical cynicism to know that the Pres- 
ident’s trip is also geared to the Amer- 
ican congressional campaigns. An axiom 
of U.S. politics dictates that Presidents 





enhance their party’s chances in such 
an election by asserting their leadership 
with a maximum of panoply and pub- 
licity. For no compelling diplomatic rea- 
sons, Nixon will stop in Rome to see 
Italian President Giuseppe Saragat and 
Pope Paul, and will later visit Ireland 
He and Pat, after all, are of Irish blood 
That makes two out of the three tra- 
ditional ethnic I's—Italy, Ireland and Is- 
rael—that many traveling American pol- 
iticians like to cultivate as election days 
approach. If it were not so diplomatically 
complicated, he might have liked to 
drop in on Israel as well 

In a political sense, Nixon's trip will 
be a foreign duplication of his excur- 
sions last week into the American coun- 
tryside. The President flew first to Kan 
sas State University in the gentle hill 
country of northeast Kansas, where lon 
gitude and attitude seem to intersect in 
quintessential definition of Middle 
America. There, if anywhere, the man 
of both would find a spiritual 
home. 

Plea for Civility. The occasion for 
the speech was as appropriate as the set 
ting. It was the first of K-State’s Al- 
fred M. Landon Lectures this year, a 
gracious presidential gesture to the 83- 
year-old Kansan who survived his hu 
miliation in 1936 at the hands of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt to become a minor elder 


coasts 





statesman of the Republican Party. K- 
State, as political instinct and the Se- 
cret Service informed Nixon, was a 
comparatively safe campus on which 
he could propound his ideas on radical 
violence; Nixon won the 1968 mock 
election there. 

As it happened, Nixon enjoyed an ad- 
vantage that he could not have fore 
seen. More than 15,000 people, mostly 
students, crammed into the university's 
cavernous field house—and in the back 
rows of the balcony were two dozen left- 
ist hecklers. Wearing the school colors 
in a purple and white striped tie, the 
President launched into a variation on 
his inaugural theme of civility and low- 
ered voices. “The time has come,” he 
said, “for us to recognize that vi- 
olence and terror have no place in a 
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JUBILANT NIXON LEAVES KANSAS STATE 
Finding a spiritual home. 








free societ His speech was an ap- 
peal to “the rules of the game,” a 
lucid and occasionally eloquent in- 


vocation of decency, self-restraint and 
mutual tolerance. 

“Those who bomb,” said Nixon, “who 
ambush policemen, who hijack airplanes, 
who hold their passengers hostage, all 
share in common not only a contempt 
for human life but also a contempt for 
those elemental decencies on which a 
free society rests.” He carried the ar- 
gument further, demanding an end to 
“passive acquiescence, or even fawning 
approval” of explosive radicalism. 
“What corrodes a society even more 
deeply than violence,” he said, “is the ac- 
ceptance of violence, the condoning of 
terror, excusing of inhuman acts in a 
misguided effort to accommodate the 
community's standards to those of the vi- 
olent few.” 

Several laminations below 
face, beneath the overall 


the sur- 
tone of re- 
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straint, was a distinct firmness, even an 
oblique suggestion that if the universities 
could not control radical violence, then 
the Government would. Somewhat con- 
fusingly, the threat was contained in a 
denial that Government has any in- 
terest in campus intervention. “It is 
time,” said Nixon, “for the responsible 
university and college administrators, 
faculty and student leaders to stand up 
and be counted." Whereupon nearly all 
of the audience stood up and cheered. 
“Because we must remember only they 
can save higher education in America,” 
he went on. “If we turn only to Gov- 
ernment to save it, then Government 
will move in and run the colleges and 
universities.” 

Crowd Orchestration. Even if it 
had been planned, no Brechtian ge- 
nius could have staged the audience par- 
ticipation better. Before Nixon was 60 
seconds into his speech, the platoon 
of hecklers began to shout: “Tell us 
about Kent State!" “Right on!” “Make 
more bombs!” The vast majority of 
the audience began a counterpoint of 
loud and sustained applause. Nixon, 
hearing the radicals, hurried his speech, 
with half-stops in his monotone. But 
his lines about “the willingness to lis- 
ten to somebody without trying to 
shout him down” summoned up thun- 
derous ovations. 

Afterward, some K-State students 
expressed resentment at the role they 
had felt obliged to play. Said Rowan 
Conrad, a graduate student: “This 
was a pep rally. We've been used. He 
came here and staged us.” Donna 
Diehl, a junior from Salina, Kans., al- 
most apologized: “I disapproved of 
the hecklers. They were dumb and 
weren't accomplishing anything. I found 
myself clapping just to show them 
that I didn’t approve.” Obviously, how- 
ever, much of the cheering was an un- 
complicated endorsement of the Pres- 
ident and his message. 

Conventional Politics. Nixon justly 
regarded the speech as a political tri- 
umph and afterward waded into the stu- 
dent crowd for several minutes of ebul- 
lient handshaking. He later said that he 
regretted not being able to visit other, 
more militant campuses. Turning quick- 
ly to more conventional politics, he flew 
to Chicago to lend his prestige to Sen- 
ator Ralph Smith’s campaign against 
Adlai Stevenson III. While there, the 
President took the opportunity to meet 
with eight leaders of Chicago's large 
and politically powerful Polish com- 
munity and at one point to press the 
flesh with a group of hardhat construc- 
tion workers in the Loop. 

There he participated in a warm cer- 
emony welcoming 140 men and women 
of 37 nationalities who were about to 
become American citizens. Pat Nixon 
gave each new citizen an American- 
flag pin like the one the President 
wears in his lapel. Then all—including 
Candidate Smith—adjourned to a buf- 
fet table adorned with a large spun- 
sugar elephant. 





THE VICE PRESIDENCY 
Agnew’s Elastic List 


Having written the charter for Radi- 
cal-Liberal Club, Spiro Agnew is now 
going about the necessary business of 
drawing up bylaws and awarding mem- 
bership cards, Not just anyone can get in, 
the Vice President has indicated. He may 
not have completed the screening process 
of all 57 Senate Democrats, but Agnew 
let the word drop in Palm Springs that 
only seven or eight of them really qualify 
“on a steady basis. . . day after day.” 

Associate memberships and some al- 
most-memberships are also available. 
“Ten to 15 Senators can qualify for 
the designation from time to time,” he 
announced. He did not say so, but the 
possibility exists that, depending on 
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AGNEW IN LAS VEGAS 
Who qualifies for the club? 


which point in time is involved, the 
anointed ten or 15 may be different Sen- 
ators. In a full week of contentious cam- 
paigning, Agnew named only one full- 
fledged Radic-Lib, Senator Phil Hart 
of Michigan. But he placed Senator Jo- 
seph Montoya of New Mexico on the 
waiting list. Montoya, Agnew said, is 
“not necessarily a Radical-Liberal,” but 
he certainly is a big spender. 

Other Candidates. Spending alone 
will not win Montoya full membership; 
it depends on what the spending is for. 
Here are some of the characteristics 
Agnew ascribed to Radical-Liberals in 
his speech at a Republican dinner in Al- 
buquerque: they are “neo-isolationists 
in foreign policy . obstructionists in 
Congress at a time when America’s need 
is for progressives who will cooperate 
with our President social permis- 
sivists.”” Radic-Libs resist anticrime bills, 
undercut the President abroad, excuse vi- 
olence while they denounce the police, 
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support fast withdrawal from Asia, 
pooh-pooh pornography and keep re- 
ligion out of the schools. 

It is a list so broad that some Senate 
Republicans would qualify for public en- 
rollment by name if Agnew were so in- 
clined. But there is a substantial number 
of Democrats he may yet identify: Indi- 
ana’s Birch Bayh and lowa’s Harold 
Hughes (their alliterative potential may 
make them doubly attractive to the Vice 
President), George McGovern of South 
Dakota, Albert Gore of Tennessee, Ed- 
mund Muskie of Maine, Joseph Tydings 
of Maryland, Edward Kennedy of 
Massachusetts. 

His speeches continue to describe 
some of the real radicals—bombers of 
campus buildings, assassins of police. 
Then he almost invariably establishes a 
link between Weathermen or their ilk 
and liberal Democrats. In Albuquerque, 
he said: “Make no mistake. This radical- 
ism that infects our Congress and poi- 
sons our country is at best a bizarre mu- 
tation of Democratic liberalism.” 

In Grand Rapids, his Radical-Liberals 
were “this little band ef men guided by a 
policy of calculated weakness. They vote 
to weaken our defenses.” Thus he attrib- 
utes to those who vote for less than the 
Administration's military requests a de- 
liberate decision to undercut prepared- 
ness. In the next sentence is Agnew’s 
disclaimer: “These are not evil men. 
They are not disloyal men, or unpatri- 
otic men.” 


THE CAPITAL 
Being Candid with Kandy 


When Martha Mitchell's runaway 
tongue provoked demands that Husband 
John silence her (Time, Dec. 5), the At- 
torney General responded with the be- 
mused suggestion that she speak hence- 
forth in Swahili. Last week, his glacial 
restraint thawed by two Scotch- 
and-waters and the gentle prodding of 
Kandy Stroud, an attractive blonde re- 
porter for Women's Wear Daily, John 
Mitchell topped even Martha at her lo- 
quacious best. 

The Justice Department complained 
later that the conversation with Kandy at 
a Women’s National Press Club party 
was not an interview, that her account 
was “inaccurate” and that it resulted 
from “fragmentary and overheard con- 
versations at a social gathering.” Kandy 
acknowledged that she had written from 
memory, having taken no notes during 
the exchange. But, because the quotes 
had a definite Mitchellesque texture, 
Washington lapped up every word. Items 
from the published story: 
>» Henry Kissinger is “an egocentric ma- 
niac. He loves to appear in the newspa- 
pers with Jill St. John. But when he gets 
back to the office, he’s really a brilliant 
man.” (The term “egocentric maniac” 
would only have been spoken in jest, 
Mitchell aides maintain.) 
>» Arkansas Governor Winthrop Rocke- 
feller, a Republican seeking a third term, 
will “win by buying the votes of the far 
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left or the hard right or the black vote.” 
> There is “no such thing as the New 
Left. This country is going so far right 
you are not even going to recognize it.” 
> “Stupid kids” who oppose Adminis- 
tration policies “don’t know the issues. 
They pick the rhetoric that they want to 
hear right off the top of an issue and nev- 
er finish reading to the bottom. The pro- 
fessors are just as bad, if not worse. They 
don’t know anything. Nor do these stu- 
pid bastards who are ruining our educa- 
tional institutions.” 

Some of the statements attributed to 
Mitchell were unexceptionable, such as 
his praise of President Nixon as “prob- 
ably the most informed man in the U.S. 
today.” But the Attorney General's zing- 
ers suggest that he and Martha might 
study Swahili together. 





COLOMBIAN GIRL WITH U.S..DONATED FOOD 
The appropriations are shrinking. 


FOREIGN AID 
An End to Patchwork 


As he confronted the dismaying pros- 
pect of extracting from Congress yet an- 
other year’s worth of foreign-assistance 
money, President Nixon last week put 
forward a bold proposal: gradually dis- 
mantle the whole vast, cumbersome ma- 
chine through which the U.S. has been 
dispensing aid to the poor nations of the 
world and rely instead on an expanded 
international model. 

Ever since the Marshall Plan, aid has 
been one of America’s chief foreign pol- 
icy weapons. Yet for more than a decade, 
the once acclaimed program has faced 
increasing antagonism and steadily 
shrinking appropriations (current  re- 
quest for economic aid: $1.85 billion, 
compared with last year’s request of 
$2.28 billion and appropriation of $1.46 
billion). There has been resentment in re- 
cipient nations over the American pres- 


ence and conditions that accompany 
financial help, resentment in Congress 
over inefficiency and the commingling of 
military and economic goals, resentment 
among taxpayers over politically por- 
trayed “giveaways.” 

Untying Assistance. Last March a 
presidential task force under the Bank of 
America’s Rudolph Peterson proposed a 
drastic revision. Its chief feature: over a 
period of time, do away with most direct, 
two-party arrangements and_ replace 
them with a multilateral system in which 
the haves combine to help the have-nots. 
The idea had been advocated by reform- 
ers for some time, against the objections 
of critics who argue that if the U.S. was 
going to spend all that money, it should 
at least be clearly labeled as coming from 
America and not disappear into some in- 
ternational pool. But the President ap- 
proved Peterson's proposal, agreeing that 
U.S. interests would be best served if 
international lending agencies, and not 
the U.S., disburse most of the tax dol- 
lars that Congress appropriates. Nixon 
warned that an increase of U.S. aid will 
be required in the ‘70s, but he felt that 
the money could be spent more efficient- 
ly and with far fewer political entangle- 
ments. Pending details to be supplied in 
legislation next year, these are the main 
features of the proposal: 
> Dismemberment of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, which now 
oversees almost all U.S. aid and whose 
bureaucracy has swollen in inverse pro- 
portion to the funding of its programs. It 
would be replaced by three smaller agen- 
cies: the U.S. International Development 
Corporation, to manage some direct eco- 
nomic assistance as well as humanitarian 
programs such as disaster relief; the U.S. 
International Development Institute, to 
oversee technical assistance such as birth 
control programs and economic plan- 
ning; and an as yet undefined authority, 
presumably responsible directly to the 
White House, to superintend all foreign 
economic policies, including trade as 
well as aid, Nixon is also attempting to 
solve a continuing problem of stability in 
the aid program—the uncertainty of just 
how much Congress will appropriate 
each year—by proposing that future 
funding for the development corporation 
and institute be set for a few years at 
one time. 
> Total separation of military from eco- 
nomic aid. Though AID is organization- 
ally responsible for arms aid now, in 
practice the Defense Department admin- 
isters it, and would probably do so offi- 
cially under the new system. 
> Support for the creation of an inter- 
national insurance agency, proposed by 
the World Bank, to protect private inves- 
tors from political acts, as when a gov- 
ernment expropriates foreign property. 
> International agreement among the in- 
dustrialized nations of the world to 
“untie” their foreign aid and permit re- 
cipient nations to spend the money wher- 
ever they think they can get the most for 
it. At present, 90% of the money pro- 
vided by the U.S. must be spent on 
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American products; in practical terms, 
perhaps $300 million could be spent else- 
where in the absence of that require- 
ment. A good deal of the potential loss to 
the U.S. would be made up by new cus- 
tomers with the untied funds of other in- 
dustrialized nations to spend. 

Even before such an_ international 
agreement—which may be long in com- 
ing—Nixon announced a partial untying 
of U.S. aid. Receiving nations will now 
be able to spend their money in any oth- 
er undeveloped country, but not in an in- 
dustrialized one (except the U.S.). For 
example, Tanzania will be able to spend 
U.S. funds in neighboring Uganda to 
purchase concrete for road building in- 
stead of being compelled to shop in the 
U.S. at considerably higher cost. In the 
process, the economy of Uganda, which 
also receives American aid, will be 
helped. Such examples may not be nu- 
merous, however, since the things under- 
developed nations most want can be pur- 


chased only in industrialized countries. 

Central to the Nixon proposals are the 
112-member World Bank, the Interna- 
tional Development Association and the 
Inter-American Development Bank, 
through which U.S. aid funds would be 
increasingly channeled. Under the direc- 
tion of former Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert McNamara, the World Bank last year 
granted $1.8 billion in so-called “hard” 
loans, at 7% interest with money raised 
through the sale of bonds, and $385 mil- 
lion in interest-free and very low interest 
“soft” loans that do not have to be repaid 
for 50 years. 

The U.S. has much to gain and little 
to lose from funneling its funds through 
the bank. The bank’s American execu- 
tive director—each major contributing 
nation has one—holds an absolute veto 
over the use of U.S. funds in any pro- 
posed loan; negotiations are conducted 
on a businesslike basis and political pres- 
sures are minimized. 





An early test of congressional attitudes 
toward the reform may come over a Nix- 
on proposal to double the U.S. contribu- 
tion to the World Bank’s soft-loan fund. 
from $160 million to $320 million a 
year. If that measure passes, the diver- 
sion to multilateral aid will take a large 
step forward. Opposition to all such ex- 
penditures is widespread, Friend and foe 
alike, however, will be attracted by one 
aspect of the Nixon proposals: a substan- 
tial cut in the 17,344 full-time and tem- 
porary employees of AID. Says one White 
House official of the employees of the 
agencies replacing AID: “Think in terms 
of hundreds rather than thousands.” 

One man Nixon would like to employ 
again, at least temporarily, is Task Force 
Director Peterson. Nixon wants him to 
return long enough to help guide the re- 
forms through Congress. To win that 
fight will be to end a philosophy of giv- 
ing that has become, in Nixon's words, 
“patched up and painted over.” 
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Box Score on Reform 


If ours is not to be an age of revolu- 
tion, it must be an age for reform. 


XPRESSED early in his Administra- 
tion by President Nixon and often 
repeated since, this aspiration may be- 
come one principal gauge by which the 
Nixon presidency is measured in the fu- 
ture. For an essentially conservative 
President, he has shown surprising will- 
ingness to embrace innovation. The Ad- 
ministration’s drastic new plan for over- 
hauling foreign aid is the latest example. 
Taken together, the reform proposals 
represent a remarkable formula for prog- 
ress, and if they came to fruition would 
mark the Nixon era as one that instituted 
major changes on the American scene, 
Nothing much has happened yet, but the 
plans can be credited at least with stim- 
ulating public discussion, an inevitable 
first step toward acceptance. 

There have been some concrete suc- 
cesses. Nixon is well on the way to 
achieving a historic reconstruction of 
the postal service, ending its status as a 
quadrennial patronage prize and placing 
it in the hands of a semi-independent cor- 
poration, He has made Selective Ser- 
vice more equitable. He has reorganized 
the key decision-making and adminis- 
trative apparatus of the White House. 
In foreign and military affairs, Nixon 
has formulated and begun to accomplish 
a gradual but potentially significant pull- 
back in both commitments and forces 
—a more realistic alignment of policy 
with power. Other reforms, however, 
have faltered. Among them: 

WELFARE. In a bold move that could dras- 
tically alter government's attitude and 
obligations toward the nation’s poor, 
the Administration has proposed scrap- 
ping the chaotic jumble of federally as- 
sisted state welfare programs. Replacing 


them would be a uniform federal pro- 
gram based on the pioneering concept 
that the U.S. should assure every poor 
family a specified minimum annual in- 
come. The family-assistance bill is lan- 
guishing in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, partly because it was technically 
deficient as first proposed. It has been at- 
tacked by liberal Democrats who want 
the income level raised. Most Repub- 
licans on the committee also oppose it, 
and as of last week the President was 
still unable to change their minds. 

REVENUE SHARING. A cornerstone of the 
Administration’s concept of a “New Fed- 
eralism,” the plan would give the states 
an automatic share of federal tax reve- 
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COUNTRY IS IN FINE SHAPE. AND SECOND: CON- 
GRESS IS TO BLAME FOR THE MESS WE'RE IN.” 





nues. This would theoretically enable 
government functions to be performed 
more effectively at lower levels. The bill 
has not even had committee hearings. 
Chairman Wilbur Mills of the House 
Ways and Means Committee objects to it 
because he does not believe the Federal 
Government should give grants to states 
without attaching controls over how the 
money is used. The committee's ranking 
Republican, Wisconsin's John Byrnes 
also opposes the measure, 

BLACK CAPITALISM. One of the few Nix- 
on programs that blacks in particular 
could embrace, it sought to encourage 
private business and financial firms to 
support and invest in black-run enter- 
prises. Nothing much has come of it, 
and the Administration has even stopped 
talking about it as an urgent goal. The 
reasons are multiple: the economic re- 
cession, the reluctance of bankers to ex- 
tend funds, the shortage of experienced 
black businessmen and the lack of prac- 
tical Administration leverage. 
PHILADELPHIA PLAN. Designed to help 
blacks break into some of the restric- 
tive trade unions, the Philadelphia Plan 
accepted the controversial idea that gov- 
ernment can set racial quotas for con- 
struction workers on projects it finances. 
It was tried with much publicity in Phil- 
adelphia, but it has become mired in lit- 
igation. Even the Administration admits 
that there has been little progress. 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE. Although he has shift- 
ed ground on just how it ought to be 
achieved, Nixon has endorsed the aban- 
donment of the Electoral College. After 
a constitutional amendment providing 
for direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President passed the 
House, Nixon supported that approach. 
But last week the measure was left in lim- 
bo in the Senate when its supporters 
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Democrats: Defensive Politics 


LONG with all their other woes, 
the Democrats are suffering from 
a bad case of me-tooism. Accused of 
being too permissive toward radicals 
and, virtually, of advocating violence, 
many liberal Democrats have not until 
recently bothered to deny such charges. 
Polls and other soundings have per- 
suaded them that they must indeed re- 
spond, thus putting them in the im- 
possible position of having to outdo 
Agnew & Co. on law-and-order. 

In Chicago, Senator Edmund Muskie 
called for safety in the streets as Chi- 
cago Mayor Richard Daley, the party 
heavy since the tumultuous 1968 con- 
vention, beamed his approval. In a 
speech, Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
termed militant disrupters “campus com- 





mandos” who must not only be 
terred but repudiated, “especially 


-ould not muster a two-thirds majority to 
cut off a low-key filibuster against it. One 
reason was that Nixon declined to do any 
lobbying, even among Republicans, to 
support the change. 
EARLY EDUCATION. Last year Nixon an- 
nounced that the Administration would 
commit itself to finding new means of at- 
tacking social ills by concentrating at- 
tention on the very young. The central 
idea was that the first five years of life 
are crucial and that educational and 
health programs must be devised for 
needy children. The implication was that 
the focus of previous Administrations 
on Head Start and elementary school 
aid for children in poverty areas was 
worthwhile but too late for maximum ef- 
fectiveness. Partly because of a lack of 
energetic follow-through, one of the few 
results has been the creation of an Of- 
fice of Child Development in HEW. 

In its efforts to sell the reforms, the 
Administration has shown both ineptness 
and lack of zeal. Nixon’s legislative aides 
tend to frame many of these issues into a 
them-y.-us contest as they antagonize 
rather than persuade the lawmakers 
They seem to disdain the kind of back- 
room manipulation so necessary to effect 
compromise instead of deadlock. Nixon 
the Reformer himself often displays a 
distinct lack of enthusiasm and effort af 
ter introducing proposals, perhaps be 
cause of his curiously aloof style of lead 
ership, perhaps because he is trying not 
to antagonize conservatives unduly. 

Yet setbacks obviously cannot be 
blamed wholly on the Administration 
Nixon faces tough resistance in an oppo- 
sition-controlled Congress; Liberal Dem- 
ocrats seem to be automatically suspt- 
cious of anything he proposes, even an 
idea close to one they have long promot- 
ed. At the same time, innovations are 
often opposed on ideological grounds by 
conservatives of both parties—and by 
Washington’s entrenched bureaucrats. 
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those who may share their goals.” 

During his successful campaign for 
the Democratic Senate nomination in 
Minnesota, former Vice President Hu- 
bert Humphrey strummed a persistent 
chord: “There can be no alternative to 
public safety.” Litthke more than a year 
ago, Humphrey was speaking of “pa- 
triots of dissent, filled with anger and in- 
dignation who deserve our thanks, not 
our rebuke.” Party Chairman Lawrence 
O'Brien, currently on a combined 
speechmaking, fund-raising, strategy- 
planning tour, rarely fails to stress Dem- 
ocratic devotion to a disciplined, though 
dissenting society. 

If Democrats succeed in neutralizing 
the permissiveness issue, party leaders 
are confident that economic problems 
will emerge as their best talking point, 
particularly among working-class fam- 


didates last week, adding to the ev- 
idence that the war has been at least 
temporarily defused as a pervasive is- 
sue. Of 35 Democrats seeking Senate 
seats this year, at least a dozen, in- 
cluding Humphrey, Jackson, Muskie, 
Kennedy, Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field and Rhode Island's John Pastore, 
are conceded to be certain winners. In II- 
linois and California, Democrats Adlai 
Stevenson III and John Tunney are ex- 
ploiting their famous names and their 
toes’ drab records; they may well pick 
up Republican-held seats. In New York 
and Vermont, Democrats Richard Ot- 
tinger and Philip Hoff are given good 
chances to offset party losses elsewhere 
by ousting Incumbents Charles Goodell 
and Winston Prouty. 

Republicans, who must make a gain 
of seven to control the Senate, are con- 
centrating on Democratic-held seats in 
Tennessee, Florida, New Jersey, Indiana, 
Utah, Nevada, Wyoming, North Dakota 





MUSKIE CAMPAIGNING IN LEWISTON, ME. 
How to outdo Agnew? 


ilies. Most of the Democrats are hitting 
this theme regularly. A Gallup poll 
showed last week that only 25% of vot- 
ers polled believe that the Republican 
Party is best able to maintain prosper- 
ity; 40% favor the Democrats on this 
question 

Should pocketbook assume primacy 
over social questions, the Democrats fig- 
ure that they can readily retain control 
of Congress despite the high risk that 
stems trom having so many of their Sen- 
ate seats up for challenge. Ordinarily, 
the out party gains in off-year elec- 
tions, but the Democrats are painfully 
short of campaign funds and lack pow- 
erful, recognized leadership. The weak- 
ness at the top is partially offset by a 
number of strong candidates in indi- 
vidual races. 

Nine-Time Loser. Both Humphrey 
and Senator Henry Jackson of Wash- 
ington easily turned aside primary chal- 
lenges by little-known Negro peace can- 





and New Mexico. In Maryland, where 
Democrat Joseph D. Tydings once 
seemed invulnerable, the Republicans 
also have a chance with J. Glenn Beall 
Jr. Tydings was renominated last week, 
but made a poor showing against George 
Mahoney, a nine-time loser 

Tardy Revere. How the more prom- 
inent Democrats fare this fall, both as in 
dividual candidates and as campaigners 
for other nominees, will establish the 
early form for the 1972 nominating com 
petition. No one doubts that, as a fresh- 
man Senator, Humphrey will be an 
available—but hardly compelling—con- 
tender. Muskie is easily the current fa- 
vorite. Last week he flew to Illinois, 
back to Washington, and out again to 
California in quest of money and votes 
for fellow Democrats and exposure for 
himself. He still suffers from an aura 
of passivity. A taunt from Eugene Mc- 
Carthy last week summed it up: “If Mus- 
kie had been Paul Revere, he'd have 
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shouted during the warning ride, ‘The 
British have been here for the past 
four days.’ ” 

Sargent Shriver has already visited 
17 states and will appear in 19 more 
on behalf of Democratic congressional 
candidates. Though he has never held 
an important elective office, he has ob- 
viously begun to have ideas about start- 
ing at the top. “I don't dwell on the 
presidency,” he insists, “but I don't ex- 
actly dismiss it, either.” 

Senator George McGovern is again 
fanning his fragile presidential hopes. 
He has opened an office in Washington 
and is sounding out sentiment in key 
States, Senators Birch Bayh, Walter F 
Mondale and Harold Hughes occupy 
the dark-horse stable; former Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark and New York 
Mayor John Lindsay, a tenuous Re- 
publican, may rent stalls in it. Though 
a great deal can happen before 1972, 
they will find Ed Muskie a considerable 
way around the track. 
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LOUISE DAY HICKS 
They knew where she stood. 


PRIMARIES 
New Politics and Old 


Successful political candidates usually 


ascribe their victories to the wisdom 
of the voters. But not the Rev. Rob- 
ert Drinan, the Jesuit who last week 


upset Congressman Philip Philbin, a 14- 
term House veteran, in the Massa- 
chusetts Democratic primary. “It 
a miracle,” said Drinan. who is on 
leave from his deanship at Boston Col- 
lege Law School. It was, however, some 
thing a lot more mundane that made 
Drinan almost a sure bet to become 
the first Catholic cleric in 145 
to go to Congress 

An outspoken dove, Drinan blended 
new technology and with the 


was 


years 


Causes 


old techniques of ward politics. Fifty 
young campaign workers oversaw a 
house-by-house survey that reached 


75% of the Democratic voters in his dis- 
trict that includes liberal Boston sub- 
urbs and rural upstate towns. The can- 
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FATHER ROBERT DRINAN 
Computers turned out the votes. 


vassers fed the householders’ views on 
the issues into computers, then followed 
up with mailings. When an election- 
day rainstorm held the vote down, Dri- 
nan’s staff assembled 250 student vol- 
unteers in an hour's time and put them 
to work driving the computer-identified 
faithful to the polls. 

Vain Reminder. Drinan’s well-honed 
campaign was made possible by the 
peace movement's decision not to hob- 
ble its effectiveness by splitting its votes 
among several dove candidates, as had 
happened in 1968. A “citizens’ cau- 
cus” nominated Drinan, then threw 
money and volunteers behind him. Dri- 
nan, 49, conducted an expensive tele- 
Vision Campaign and was photographed 
with such prominent personalities as 
New York Mayor John Lindsay and for- 
mer Attorney General Ramsey Clark. 

Philbin, 72, barely bestirred himself 
He relied on the state's tradition of re- 
nominating House incumbents. He also 
reminded voters that, as No. 2 man on 
the Armed Services Committee, he at- 
tracts defense spending to the district. 
That approach had been effective in 
the past, but not against Drinan’s young 
machine. The count was Drinan, 28,612, 
Philbin, 22,132 

In Boston proper, it was the hard-lin- 
Ing, non-campaigning candidate who 
won nomination for Congress. City 
Councilwoman Louise Day Hicks cap- 
tured the Democratic designation for 
the seat held by House Speaker John 
McCormack, who is retiring. Mrs. Hicks 
made her name three with 
her vociferous opposition to school bus- 
ing for integration. Pre-campaign poll 
showed that all but 1% of the voters 
knew who she was. So she ran a sub- 
liminal campaign that avoided public fo- 
rums and policy statements and 
centrated on kaffeeklatsches 

“The hardhats,” she says, “they're my 
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kind of people.” One TV station offered 
her seven opportunities to debate her 
lesser-known opponents, Black Lawyer 
David Nelson and State Senator John 
Moakley; she refused, counting on the 
public’s memory of where she stood. She 
won with 39% of the vote, and may run 
for mayor of Boston next year. 
Suburban Victory. The man who beat 
Mrs. Hicks in her mayoral race, Kevin 
White, lost his own city last week, but 
carried the suburbs and won the Dem- 
ocratic gubernatorial nomination. White 
was in a four-way fray with State Sen- 
ate President Maurice Donahue, former 
Lieutenant Governor Francis Bellotti 
and Kenneth O'Donnell, one of John 
Kennedy's closest political aides. O'Don- 
nell ran a poor fourth, thereby holding 
to the losing pattern among former 
J.F.K. associates who run for office. 
White faces an uphill fight against in- 
cumbent Republican Francis Sargent. 
Edward Kennedy was unopposed for 
his party’s senatorial nomination. The 
principal interest in the Senate primary 
was focused on the identity of Ken- 
nedy’s Republican opponent. G.O.P. 
voters chose Josiah Spaulding, the for- 
mer Republican state chairman, over 
John McCarthy, onetime state commis- 


sioner Of administration and _ finance. 
McCarthy had promised a_no-holds- 
barred race that would not shy away 


from attacking Kennedy's conduct af- 
ter the Chappaquiddick accident last 
summer. Spaulding says that he will 
campaign on Kennedy's Senate record, 
asserting that Kennedy has not kept his 
1962 campaign promise to “do more 
for Massachusetts.” Whatever the Re- 
publican approach, Kennedy still seems 
unbeatable in his home state. 


THE CONGRESS 
Business Almost as Usual 


In the words of one of its leading 
members, Missouri Democrat Richard 
Bolling, the House of Representatives 
is “ineffective . negative. . . Its pro- 
cedures, time-consuming and unwieldy, 
mask anonymous centers of irrespon- 
sible power. Its legislation is often a trav- 
what the national welfare re- 
quires.” Last week, facing an oppor- 
tunity to alter that image, the House 
left it largely intact. 

In a bill valued more for nomenclature 
than substance (it misnamed the 
Legislative Reorganization Act), the 
House carefully nurtured the appearance 
of reform while indulging in it only 
slightly. Before voting, members care- 
fully gutted key provisions, then 
whomped through the remnants, 326 to 
19. The Senate is unlikely to consider 
the measure this late in the session: not 
even the surviving provisions are ex- 
pected to become law 

Commentary. The measure _ that 
passed is being trumpeted as genuine 
reform because the sole remaining pro- 
vision of more than housekeeping im- 
portance would indeed end one ven- 
erated tradition. To speed up their vot- 
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ing procedures, House members have 
frequently adopted the practice of sim- 
ply walking past tellers who count them 
as for or against an amendment. Under 
the new provision, Congressmen will 
be recorded; and the people who elect- 
ed them—if interested—will be able to 
learn how they voted. That it has taken 
the House until 1970 to bestow such a 
benefice on the electorate is a com- 
mentary in itself. Secret votes in com- 
mittee session were also barred, and 
the salaries of Congressional aides must 
now be reported in full. 

What was not enacted was of greater 
significance. Proposed modification of 
the seniority system was defeated. Mem- 
bers will still be able to vote by proxy 
in committee. They will also be able to 
indulge their habit of changing the Con- 
gressional Record's verbatim reports of 
what is said on the floor. 

Most telling, perhaps, was the fate 
of a proposal that recognized the po- 
tential role of computers in simplifying 


and speeding the work of Congress. L eg- 
islators find themselves increasingly in- 
undated by tons of laboriously produced 
reports. It was proposed, therefore, that 
a computer data bank be established to 
provide prompt and comprehensive in- 
formation for lawmakers who want to 
do their homework properly. 

Because the bill called for a joint 
House-Senate committee to have ju- 
risdiction over the computers, the House 
rejected them, fearing that the acquis- 
itive “other body” would eventually gain 
primary control of the machinery. Thus 
the House declined to enter more fully 
into the computer era, long since in- 
habited by private industry, unions, the 
Government’s executive branch, and 
soon—if the recommendations of Chief 
Justice Warren Burger are heeded—by 
the Judiciary. However, the House left 
unaffected the use of computers for 
what is called “members’ services” 
—such things as mailings to constituents, 
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RACES 


Death in Desire 

The streetcar no longer runs on Desire 
Street, but New Orleans does have a 
housing project there named Desire. It 
is torn by frustrations and passions as 
brutal as anything in Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ play. It is also as dirty, crime-rid- 
den and crowded as any black ghetto 
in the North. Of its 10,500 residents, 
61% belong to families that earn less 
than $3,000 a year. Alarmed by the re- 
port of one of his black appointees, 
who described the area as “potentially 
explosive,” Mayor Moon Landrieu was 
scheduled to make a tour of it last 
week. The slum erupted before he got 
there. 

Two unrelated incidents touched off 
another of the all too familiar shoot- 
outs between black extremists and po- 
lice. First, a meeting of the Nation- 
al Committee to Combat Fascism 
(N.C.C.F.), a Black Panther-allied orga- 





NEW ORLEANS POLICE GUARDING ARRESTED BLACKS 
The streetcar is gone, but frustrations remain. 


nization, discovered that two members 
were police informants. Called “Bush” 
and “Legs,” the two said they were 
grilled at gunpoint, hit with boards stud- 
ded with nails and then, as one partic- 
ipant put it, pushed into the street to 
“let the people deal with them.” They 
were attacked by a mob until one es- 
caped over a fence and the other found 
sanctuary in a grocery store operated 
by Clarence Broussard, a black accused 
of exploiting project residents. Police 
conceded that Bush and Legs were 
undercover agents. 

Through the Walls. A few hours 
later, two black police officers drove 
into Piety Street to see why a sports 
car was burning across the street from 
the N.C.C.F. building. Without warning, 
a bullet smashed through the windshield 
of the patrol car slightly injuring 
both men. 

Assuming that the shot had come 
from the N.C.C.F. headquarters, police 


immediately planned a raid on the clap- 
board house, They alerted newsmen, 
then sent some 100 steel-helmeted of- 
ficers to assault the building shortly 
after dawn. Shots of unknown origin 
were heard, and police opened fire with 
automatic rifles and shotguns. Some of 
the ammunition was powerful enough 
to rip through three rooms and emerge 
from the building’s opposite wall. Po- 
lice caught return fire. some from the 
building, other shots apparently from 
elsewhere in the project. The besieged 
were presumably saved from death or in- 
jury by sandbags they had piled against 
their walls. After 15 minutes of battle, 
the blacks were routed and arrested. Six- 
teen were charged with attempted mur- 
der. Police seized eleven shotguns, one 
rifle, two pistols, 887 shotgun shells. 
Though the N.C.C.F. carries relatively 
little weight with most residents of the 
Desire project, the police tactics en- 
raged many of them. Officers and res- 
idents exchanged curses and_ glares 
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EVACUATING NEIGHBORHOOD RESIDENCE 


throughout the day. That night, four 
black officers hid in Broussard’s gro- 
cery after hearing that it would be fire- 
bombed by black militants angry at the 
shopkeeper. 

A mob did approach, some members 
carrying Molotov cocktails. Police and 
civilian witnesses differ on who opened 
fire first, but shooting broke out. Some 
of the firing apparently was done by 
Broussard and another jittery grocery- 
store owner, Sidney Forman. When the 
shooting was over, three blacks were 
wounded and a fourth lay motionless 
under a street lamp for more than two 
hours; both police and residents feared 
to present themselves as targets in the 
light. The man, Kenneth Borden, 24. 
was dead when residents finally reached 
him. Sporadic violence, mostly _fire- 
bombings, continued nightly in and out- 
side the project, as the death in Desire 
stirred racial passions throughout much 
of the Crescent City. 
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CHINATOWN COPS & INTERPRETER (ca. 1900) 
Tools of the trade: axes and sledgehammers. 


CITIES 
The Corruption Index 


How much is a police directorship 
worth? In Newark, about $15,000. That 
figure was in Mayor Kenneth Gibson's 
Dow-Jones of bribes he has been of- 
fered during the first 2} months of his 
administration. In all, Gibson said last 
week, $31,000 could have been his for 
making certain appointments. The of- 
fers came in anonymous notes and calls 
and included propositions of 10% kick- 
backs on city construction programs. 

It was such graft that led to the con- 
viction of his predecessor, Hugh Ad- 
donizio, on 64 charges of extortion and 
conspiracy. The offers to Gibson are 
being investigated for possible prose- 
cution of the would-be donors. 

Gibson disclosed the figure at a meet- 
ing of Newark’s Chamber of Commerce, 
adding, “I challenge you not to offer 
any money to anyone in the city ad- 
ministration for the next four years.” 
Gibson, whose annual salary is $35,000, 
said he would not know what to do 
with the bribes: “I couldn't put it un- 
der the mattress and I couldn't put it 
in the bank.” 


The Chinatown Detail 


For corruption, vice and violence, 
few cities could match 19th century 
San Francisco. Opium dens, brothels, 
gambling parlors, Shanghai saloons and 
gangs flourished by dint of maximum 
bribes to police and minimum legal scru- 
tiny. Civic morality occasionally coun- 
terattacked the Barbary Coast and its 
adjunct, Chinatown; in 1875 authorities 
formed an elite corps of policemen to 
check Chinatown’s bloody tong wars. 
The Chinatown detail’s first action 
against the secret protection societies 
whose Mafia-like gang wars had ter- 
rorized Chinatown—was in the style of 
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the times. The cops descended on tong 
headquarters with axes and smashed ev- 
erything in sight. The subsidence of the 
tong wars was due less to the squad's en- 
forcement than to battle attrition, but 
the Chinatown detail stayed. Ignorant 
of Chinese customs and language, the 
cops often reminded local residents of 
the tyrannical blue-jacketed officials of 
the Emperor’s court. The detail went 
undercover—in heavy serge suits, 
bowlers and handle-bar mustaches. Gen- 
erations of San Franciscans grew up 
on pulp-magazine accounts of their 
exploits. 

In 1921 the group underwent an- 
other sartorial change, this time as long- 
shoremen. The slouch-cap and_high- 
necked-sweater camouflage was given 
away by their standard weaponry—pick- 
axes and sledgehammers. However, the 
unit evolved into what one member 
called “probably the first community-re- 
lations bureau in the country.” The po- 
licemen learned some Chinese and pro- 
vided a link between the Chinese pop- 
ulation and the bureaucracy of a be- 
wildering Western society. 

Last week, after 95 years, the Chi- 
natown detail, already reduced to only 
six men, was dissolved. Some leaders 
of the law-abiding Chinese community 





felt that the detail represented a subtle 
discrimination. No other ethnic neigh- 
borhood has a special police force. Po- 
lice Chief Alfred Nelder said: “The 
time has come when they should be 
more identifiable in a uniform.” But 
one of the Chinatown detail men who 
put on the blues for the first time had an- 
other viewpoint: “It was a lot easier to 
be friends without the uniform.” 


POLICE 


The Humane Gun 


In Dick Tracy, Cartoonist Chester 
Gould often anticipates events and in- 
ventions long before they become real- 
ity. Along with Diet Smith, Tracy beat 
the astronauts to the moon by seven 
years. The intrepid detective talked into 
a two-way wristwatch-radio before the 
transistorized version was invented. Now 
Tracy has introduced the “humane” pis- 
tol. It fires a cartridge that on impact 
spurts a slippery, tranquilizing liquid 
that upsets the footing of a fleeing sus- 
pect and immobilizes him for half a min- 
ute—just enough time to slip on the 
handcuffs. 

The times have almost caught up 
with Gould. A California firm has just 
marketed the Stun Gun, which shoots 
a compressed four-inch-square nylon 
bag filled with either lead powder or 
birdshot. Fired from modified carbines, 
pistols or even nightsticks, the bag un- 
folds like a spinning pancake when it 
leaves the weapon’s muzzle at 110 m.p.h. 
It will knock down—or at least stun 
—a fleeing suspect or a rioter. But, 
claims the manufacturer, the impact is 
not fatal. A Chicago police official dis- 
agrees: “Anything is lethal if it’s fired 
at close enough range. Who are they try- 
ing to kid?” 

A Hell of a Bruise. The police of 
Berkeley, Calif., plagued regularly by 
demonstrations around the University 
of California campus, are enthusias- 
tic about the Stun Gun. Captain 
Charles Plummer, who with three other 


Berkeley officers served as a guinea 
pig for the weapon, reported that 
“it left one hell of a bruise. But if I 


were a rioter, I think I'd prefer that to 
buckshot.” 

The Stun Gun has yet to see action, 
but a number of police departments 
have ordered it. Among the organi- 
zations that have placed orders are two 
campus patrol forces. 


vy THe A RIBUNE, WORLD RIGHTS RESE 


“THE SOAPSUDS PELLET | | BUT THE IMMOBILIZING 
MADE ME SLIP AND FALL” 





DICK TRACY VERSION OF HUMANE WEAPONS 
This time the real cops have caught up with him. 
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The Scarlatti, model B966 


With two giant high-compliance woofers, 
four hard-cone tweeters, 
a pair of exponential horns, 
a Custom Stereo Professional record changer, 
a scratchproof 2G tone arm, 
a solid-state amplifier with 320 watts of peak music power, 
a solid-state FM/AM/Stereo FM radio, 
and an “instant touch” control panel, 
Tam elemento (Qc) moter lelelivl MilatcoiUlialieelccme-lellalclen ta 
Zenith Natural Sound Stereo— 
clearly the answer to music pollution! 
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The quality goes in before the name goes on 








S he fiddled with the dials on his 
short-wave set in Essex last week, 


a young British ham radio operator 
heard a familiar call signal from a Mid- 
dle East station. “This is JY-one,” the 
deep, British-accented voice could be 
heard over the crackle of the static. 
“Hussein on the mike.” With that, the be- 
leaguered King of Jordan proceeded to 
discuss the situation outside his well-for- 
tified Al-Hummar Palace on the out- 
skirts of Amman. “We get a bit of 
blasting here,” said Hussein. “It is a 
sad time. But we are putting our house 
in order and soon it will be organized.” 
A bit of blasting was a mild way of de- 
scribing the explosion that rocked the 
Hashemite kingdom of Jordan last week. 
Civil war was a more apt description 
of the battle that had erupted only 
hours before JY-one came on the air. 
Savage street battles raged in Amman 
between Hussein's army and the feda- 
yeen (“men of sacrifice’) of the Pal- 
estine guerrilla organizations. While the 
capital's 600,000 residents hid in ter- 
ror, armored vehicles rumbled up and 
down the streets, swinging their turrets 
to counter small-arms fire from nearby 
buildings. Swiftly, the fighting spread 
from Amman to other parts of Jordan, 
centering particularly in towns to the 
north close to the Syrian border, where 
the guerrillas were able to put up their 
greatest resistance. Casualties were 
heavy. In the Six-Day War with Israel 
three years ago, Jordan suffered only 
162 dead and wounded. Last week, af- 
ter three days of intensive fighting, re- 
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> HUSSEIN IN UNIFORM 


ports put the casualties at more than 
5,000 in a nation of 2,200,000. Bodies 
lay in the streets and the Jordan Red 
Crescent reported that there were “hun- 
dreds of wounded dying in the streets 
or in the wreckage of their homes for 
lack of medical aid.” 
Widening Ripples 

So sensitive is the Middle East's po- 
litical seismograph that even as Arab 
leaders tried to contain the fighting in 
Jordan, the ripples created by the civil 
war continued to widen. The radical 
Baathist governments of Iraq and Syr- 
ia gave unqualified vocal support to 
the guerrillas, defying Egypt's suggestion 
that they stay out of the dispute. “We 
will not spare one drop of blood to 
help,” said Syrian President Noureddine 
Atassi. The U.S. and Israel hinted that 
they might intervene if the regimes in 
Baghdad and Damascus sent regular 
troops to reinforce the guerrillas. But 
at week's end Amman Radio reported 


that a Syrian armored brigade had 
crossed into Jordan with Soviet-built 
tanks. The radio added that Jordanian 


troops repulsed the invaders “with heavy 
losses.”’ 

The outbursts proved what Arab lead- 
ers have increasingly feared as the feda- 
yeen grew from a handful to an army 
of 25,000 full-time fighters in Jordan 
alone: the movement is a greater threat 
to established Arab governments than 
it is to Israel. The guerrillas were also 
proving once again that they must be 
reckoned with in any Middle East peace 





GUERRILLAS SETTING UP 


Jordan: The King Takes On 


settlement; only a week before, they 
had established the point beyond ar- 
gument, defying Hussein and the world, 
with a multiple skyjacking. No Arab gov- 
ernment can guarantee that a peace 
will be kept as long as the fedayeen, des- 
peradoes with little to lose, cast such 
threatening shadows over the negotiating 
table. 

The showdown in Jordan was all but 
inevitable. Since 1968, Hussein's suc- 
cessive Cabinets and the eleven guerrilla 
organizations that make up the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) have 
rubbed each other like two jagged pieces 
of Jordanian limestone. The government 
resented the fact that the guerrillas had 
become so strong that they were prac- 
tically the joint rulers of Jordan: they 
set their own laws of conduct, carried 
guns in spite of Jordanian prohibition, 
ruled the refugee camps and openly de- 
fied the King. The guerrillas resented 
the fact that Hussein’s government did 
not show sufficient regard for the Pal- 
estinians, who make up 65% of Jor- 
dan’s population. Three times since 
1968, disagreements between sides have 
resulted in actual miniwars. Three 
months ago, 200 people were killed in 
three days of fighting. 

The hostility intensified last month, 
as far as the guerrillas were concerned, 
when Hussein and Egypt's President 
Nasser agreed to a cease-fire with Is- 
rael. A new attempt on Hussein's life in- 
furiated the army. Two weeks ago, any 
hope of reconciliation between the two 
sides was finally fractured when the guer- 
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ACHINE GUN FOR THE DEFENSE OF IRBID 


he Guerrillas 


rillas skyjacked three jet airliners and 
held as hostages 430 crewmen and pas- 
sengers (TIME cover, Sept. 21). Most 
were finally let go by the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine, but 54 
—38 Americans, two with dual Israeli- 
U.S. citizenship, and 16 Britons, West 
Germans and Swiss—were still being 
held at undisclosed hideaways at week's 
end. The hostages were in danger of get- 
ting caught in the battle, and a guer- 
rilla spokesman would say nothing about 
their condition. “All we know,” he said, 
“is that all are alive.” The whole ep- 
isode, said Hussein, was “the shame of 
the Arab nation.” 

Jordanian Premier Abdel Moneim Ri- 
fai tried to paper over this latest con- 
troversy with an agreement stipulating 
that the guerrillas be allowed to op- 
erate openly in Amman and that the 
army stay outside the capital. When Hus- 
sein saw the agreement, he was aghast. 
The army was already close to mutiny 
as a result of the restrictions placed 
upon it in its dealings with the cocky, 
freewheeling fedayeen. At one inspection 
an armored commander flew a brassi¢re 
from the radio antenna of his tank. 
When Hussein asked why, the officer 
snapped: “We have all become women.” 
At another inspection, army officers 
pulled off their kaffiyehs and threw the 
traditional Jordanian headdress to the 
ground at the King’s feet. The sky- 
jacking represented a final humiliation: 
army units had quickly ringed the three 
jets squatting in the desert outside Am- 
man, but orders from the King pre- 
1970 
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vented them from doing anything more. 
Hussein knew that his soldiers, roughly 
half of them Bedouins with little use 
for the fedayeen, were bitterly resentful. 
“They are on the razor’s edge,” he told 
the French daily Le Figaro. “They've 
had enough. They are not accustomed 
to being so vilified, denigrated, provoked 
endlessly without being able to react. 
The situation cannot go on. Every day 
Jordan sinks a little deeper. There must 
be peace—or war.” 


Scathing Rebuke 


In the past, Hussein scrupulously 
avoided a confrontation. More and more, 
critics accused him of wavering. Final- 
ly, the King decided to make a tough de- 
cision stick. He had little choice. If he 
did nothing, there was a real chance of 
an army mutiny. Rifai volunteered to re- 
sign as Premier because he was “tired.” 
Instead, Hussein scathingly rebuked him 
and then fired him—along with the rest 
of his 17-member Cabinet. The King ap- 
pointed a new Cabinet made up of elev- 
en army officers and headed by Brig- 
adier General Mohammed Daoud, 50, 
as Premier. More important, he dusted 
off a measure that was hurriedly en- 
acted during the 1967 war with Israel 
and declared martial law. Hussein ap- 
pointed Field Marshal Habes Majali, a 
57-year-old Bedouin officer, as com- 
mander in chief of the army as well as 
military governor of Jordan. 

Hussein's orders were terse. The new 
government was “to act immediately to 
undo hostile planning and restore mat- 
ters as they should be.” “Hostile forc- 
es,” the King added, had “undermined 
national unity, shaken the armed forc- 
es, dynamited their military spirit and 
discipline, and created a state of de- 
spair.” At Majali’s command, the Jor- 
danian army was soon moving tanks 
and artillery into Amman. 

The guerrillas accepted the challenge. 
Yasser Arafat, leader of Al-Fatah, the 
biggest guerrilla group, and of the over- 
all PLO command, had already sum- 
moned ambassadors from other Arab 
states and told them: “Will you kindly in- 
form your governments that King Hus- 
sein, with mature consideration, has 


drawn up a detailed plan which is bound 
to end in a blood bath? I possess ir- 
refutable proof that he intends to liq- 
uidate the Palestinian resistance.” In 
Amman, Damascus and Baghdad, guer- 
rilla radios suddenly began crackling 
with curiously coded messages. “The din- 
ner is hot,” said one. “Ghazi is march- 
ing to Haifa,” said another. In plainer 
language, the fedayeen command ad- 
vised its men to “keep your finger on 
the trigger until the fascist military rule 
has been removed.” In Amman, shop- 
keepers, who have suffered through pre- 
vious confrontations, shuttered — their 
stores. Schools closed, offices emptied, 
and civilians huddled in the basements 
of limestone houses on Amman’s seven 
hills. Telephone lines went dead. The air- 
port waved off incoming flights and 
sent Royal Jordanian Airline’s Cara- 
velles out of the country. 

The 54 skyjacking hostages were also 
moved for “safekeeping.” Anxious to 
thwart any rescue attempts, the Popular 
Front split them up into groups of 
four or five and scattered them to dif- 
ferent hiding places. Before the fighting 
broke out, most were believed to be in 
a sprawling Palestinian refugee center 
on the southern rim of the capital, 
called Amman New Camp. At the 
same camp the guerrillas are believed 
to be holding $650,000 in U.S. bills 
that Swissair last week admitted had 
been aboard its skyjacked plane. When 
the guerrillas found out about the 
money by reading the craft's loading 
sheet, they marched the plane's captain 
into the desert, held guns to his tem- 
ples and forced him to tell them 
where it was. 


Groping in the Dark 


The outbreak of civil war in Jordan 
vastly complicated efforts to free the hos- 
tages from what the guerrillas assured 
the world was humane captivity. At the 
same time, the shooting increased the 
confusion surrounding the negotiations 
for their release. At one point the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross 
broke off talks, demanding that the guer- 
rillas provide “more precision as to who 
was speaking for whom.” Once civil 


JORDANIAN ARMY TANK KNOCKED OUT AT RAMTHA 











war broke out, contacts were broken 
off completely. 

The five governments involved in the 
negotiating—the U.S., Britain, West 
Germany, Switzerland and Israel—also 
added to the confusion. The West Ger- 
mans Once again contemplated trading 
unilaterally for the release of two cit- 
izens by freeing three Arabs imprisoned 
by Bonn. British Foreign Minister Alec 
Douglas-Home, anxious to speed up de- 
liberations, interrupted Israeli Foreign 
Minister Abba Eban’s private visit to 
England to press for a promise to re- 
lease more Arab prisoners. The Israelis 
agreed, among other things, to give up 


the two Algerian intelligence agents they 
had been holding. For its part, the U.S., 
which had dispatched Sixth Fleet ships 
with 1,500 battle-ready Marines to the 
Eastern Mediterranean when the planes 
were skyjacked, added more ships to 
the task force. Most notably, the he- 
licopter carrier Guam, with combat Ma- 
rines aboard, sailed from Norfolk naval 
base to join the fleet, 

The Marines’ assignment, if events 
warranted, was to helicopter ashore in 
Jordan to rescue the 40 members of 
the U.S. embassy in Amman and any 
of 350 U.S. citizens living in Jordan, 
or other foreigners who cared to leave. 


There was also the possibility, albeit a re- 
mote one, of liberating some of the 54 
airline hostages. Washington Special Ac- 
tion Group, a crisis committee of State, 
Defense and intelligence chiefs headed 
by Henry Kissinger, met twice to draw 
up contingency plans. 

The ostentatious movement of ships 
and Marines had another purpose. Even 
as Israeli Premier Golda Meir arrived 
in the U.S. for conferences with Pres- 
ident Nixon (see following story), the 
Administration was carefully leaking 
muted warnings of U.S. intervention. 
The warnings were chiefly designed to 
dissuade any invasion by Israel, whose 





Caravan of Martyrs 


EARLY two decades before the Middle East com- 

pletely lost its romantic Lawrence of Arabia aura and be- 
came a brutal battlefield, two young cousins sat on neigh- 
boring thrones: Feisal I in Iraq, Hussein in Jordan. Hand- 
some, carefree, gallant, the two young Kings were installed 
on the same day in 1953. Their dual reigns were a spec- 
tacular achievement for the ancient Hashemite dynasty. 

In the summer of 1958, the spectacle ended. Feisal, then 
23, was murdered in his Baghdad palace by a clique of rev- 
olutionary army officers whose political passions had been 
aroused by the anti-royalist call of Egyptian President Ga- 
mal Abdel Nasser. Hussein, only 22, narrowly escaped a sim- 
ilar death; his life and throne were saved by the inter- 
vention of British paratroopers. In Amman, the boy King 
took the train of events heavily. “I have received confir- 
mation of the murder of my cousin, King Feisal of Iraq, 
and all his royal family,” he told reporters. “They are only 
the last in a caravan of martyrs.” 

e 

That Hashemite caravan has been a long and winding one. 
The principal reason for the fanatic support that Hussein re- 
ceived from Bedouin warriors in Jordan is that the King can 
trace his ancestry back to the Prophet Mohammed. Thirty-sev- 
en generations of Hashemites were traditionally Grand She- 
rifs, or rulers of Mecca, Islam's holiest city, until they were 
forced out in the early 1920s by the Saud family. At the time 
of the Saudi takeover, the Grand Sherif of Mecca was Hus- 
sein, great-grandfather of the boy Kings. The Sherif thought 
he had found a way to refurbish the Hashemite image. He vol- 
unteered the family’s services to the British in their World War 
I battles with the Ottoman empire, which was allied with Ger- 
many. In return, the Hashemites were to receive large swatch- 
es of territory, including Syria. 

But the British reneged on part of the deal. The Sherif’s 
son Feisal was made King of Iraq, but a second son, Ab- 
dullah, was left with nothing. To make amends, Winston 
Churchill, then a young British Colonial Secretary, 
called a conference in Cairo in 1921 which sketched the 
boundaries of a new kingdom on some unallotted lands near 
Palestine. The country was called Trans-Jordan. 

Abdullah, as the first King of Trans-Jordan, ruled his coun- 
try uneventfully for 30 years. The most exciting act of his 
reign came in 1948 when Israel was created and Abdullah an- 
nexed a tract of Palestine west of the Jordan. With land on 
both sides of the river, the King decided to call his country 
merely Jordan. Control of it remained firmly in the hands 
of the Trans-Jordanians, however, and Abdullah’s Palestinian 
subjects on the West Bank never really warmed to their 
King. Many of them suspected that he might agree to a peace- 
ful settlement with Israel; one of the Israeli emissaries who 
once slipped into Jordan in Arab disguise to plead with the 
King was Golda Meir. A Palestinian gunman killed Ab- 
dullah at Jerusalem's historic Al Aqsa mosque. The assassin 
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also fired at Grandson Hussein, who was standing beside Ab- 
dullah, but the bullet ricocheted off a medal on his uni- 
form. Abdullah was succeeded by Hussein's father, Talal. 
But after one year, schizophrenia overcame Talal, and Hus- 
sein, 18, was proclaimed monarch. 
e 

Hussein had been a playboy prince who liked to drive 
fast cars, chase women, drink too much Scotch in the bar 
of Amman’s old Philadelphia Hotel. In his first days as 
King, there was scant improvement. His idea of a fun eve- 
ning was to disguise himself as a taxi driver, pick up cus- 
tomers in Amman and ask them what they thought of their 
new monarch. Hussein preferred blondes, but in 1955 he mar- 
ried a Hashemite cousin named Dina, several years his elder, 
She bore him only a daughter, and after two years Hussein 
quietly divorced her. He soon married a brunette British sec- 





HUSSEIN WITH PRINCESS MUNA & CHILDREN 


retary named Toni Gardiner, whose father was an army of- 
ficer stationed in Jordan; a convert to Islam, she is known as 
the Princess Muna, Arabic for “heart's desire.” They have two 
sons, Abdullah, 8, and Feisal, 7, and two-year-old twin daugh- 
ters, Zein and Aisha, Last week Abdullah and Feisal were 
tucked off to a British boarding school with a fatherly message 
from Amman to “be good and work hard.” 

After 17 years on the throne—and nine assassination at- 
tempts—Hussein works hard at the job. He has become a good 
King—although his Palestinian subjects complain that he has 
too many corrupt relatives. His chronic fault is that he has al- 
ways wavered in making decisions. Despite some vacillation 
last week, it seemed that Hussein finally had mustered the will 
to execute his purpose. As he said this summer, when he was 
beginning to lose patience with the guerrillas: “I am not the 
kind of person who will quit. This mission is part of me and I 
am part of it. I will see it through to the end.” 
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He and She Whisky. 





We make Canadian 
MacNaughton for both of you. 
It has a taste that’s ideal 
for a man and a woman. 
It’s deliciously light, smooth and 
mellow. 
Yet it’s still a premium 
86.8 proof. With a price low 
enough for everyone to like. 
It’s obvious that Canadian 
MacNaughton is perfect for you. 
Both of you. 


Imported 
Canadian MacNaughton 


CANADIAN WHISKY + A BLEND - (©) SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO., NLY., N.Y. 
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Cyanamid science... 





scrubs the muddy Mississippi 


The two million tons of silt that ride the mighty 
Mississippi every day give shoreline water users a 
murky problem. Getting the mud out is a tough and ex- 
pensive job. 

That's why they are cheering a Cyanamid devel- 
opment called MAGNIFLOC® flocculant. A small amount 
metered into a settling tank pulls dirt out of the water 
and sinks it to the bottom. The resulting water looks as 
if it came out of your kitchen tap. 

We are also working with MAGNIFLOC flocculant 
and related products in municipal sewage treatment 


CYANAMID 





plants. In some instances these have helped reduce 
treatment costs by as much as 50%. 

Water treatment chemicals have been a signifi- 
cant part of our research and development for many 
years. Now as America faces the need for the big 
cleanup they take on even greater importance; enough 
so to expand our activities and specialized staff into a 
full Water Treating Chemicals Department. 

Cyanamid works to meet human needs in food 
production, health, building materials, fibers, con- 
sumer goods and chemicals for industry. 


SVANANMEID 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES 
BRECK®* HAIR CARE PRODUCTS - FORMICA® BRAND LAMINATES « CRESLAN® ACRYLIC FIBER - SANITAS* WALL COVERINGS 


FIAT* SHOWER AND LAUNDRY COMPONENTS « ACRYLITE* ACRYLIC SHEET - HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
LEDERLE PHARMACEUTICALS - AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS + CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


paratroopers were already on the alert 
to jump into Jordan if Iraqi or Syrian 
troops came to the aid of the guer- 
rillas, However, an Israeli invasion 
would undoubtedly be met by some 
sort of Egyptian response. 

As the battle developed, Hussein ap- 
peared to be faring well without help 
from the outside—though a helicopter 
stood by at Al-Hummar Palace just in 
case, ready to lift him to exile (prob- 
ably in Iran). At 4:05 on a quiet morn- 
ing in Amman, barely 24 hours after 
martial law was imposed, an artillery 
round shattered the predawn quiet. It 
was the tocsin for a barrage of fire 
from both sides, mostly in the dark at 
shapeless targets. 

The fighting grew fiercer as the sun 
rose, however. From whitewashed hous- 
es and the ramshackle huts of refugee 
camps, guerrillas fired on tanks and ar- 
mored vehicles moving into Amman, 
Anything that moved in the capital was 
raked by vicious crossfire. Stranded in 
the Jordan Inter-Continental Hotel, 
guests watched as an armored vehicle 
raced down the street outside and laced 
a nearby building with 75-mm. shells. 
“Amman is on fire,” reported a guer- 
rilla radio communiqué. The city looked 
it; a column of thick black smoke from 
burning petroleum tanks hung in the 
generally clear and sunlit sky 


Offer to Brothers 


The battle between army and guer- 
rillas was not an even one. In addition 
to 25,000 regulars, the fedayeen could 
muster 25,000 ragtag militia. Against 
this sizable but largely undisciplined unit 
stood the King’s 56,000-man force, the 
best-drilled and most efficient army in 
the Arab world. Originally trained by 
Britain’s Sir John Bagot Glubb, the 
army's three armored and nine infantry 
brigades are equipped with 300 Patton 
and Centurion tanks, 270 armored and 
scout cars and 350 armored personnel 
carriers. Though trained to fight in des- 
ert or rural situations, the troops proved 
adept at street fighting. Gradually, their 
advantage began to show. By nightfall 
of the first day, much of Amman was re- 
ported in army hands and the battle 
swirled around the refugee camps where 
the guerrillas had the edge. 

With the army enjoying the upper 
hand in Amman but still plagued by snip- 
ers, Field Marshal Majali called for a 
cease-fire so that “our brothers, the feda- 
yeen, can join us.” The offer had un- 
derlying purposes. For one, Amman’s 
population is largely Palestinian; rather 
than root out the guerrillas, a process 
that would have cost countless civilian 
lives, the army preferred to wait them 
out. The cease-fire could give Majali a 
chance to shift more of his forces from 
Amman to the north, where guerrillas 
from Syria and Lebanon were slipping 
over the border to join the fight. The 
guerrillas rejected Majali’s call, Arafat 
declared “revolutionary control” over 
the region and ordered his forces to 
fall back on a triangle marked by 
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the towns of Irbid, Mafrak and Zerka. 

In the countryside, the situation was 
cloudy. The guerrillas made some gains: 
at Ramtha, on the Syrian border, the 
army wanted to cut the Damascus-Am- 
man highway to sever fedayeen supply 
routes. At week's end the fedayeen still 
held the road. But ammunition shortages 
bothered the beleaguered guerrillas. 
“Use your rockets only against tanks,” 
was the repeated message from the feda- 
yeen radio in Amman. 

In an effort to stop the fighting, Egyp- 
tian President Gamal Abdel Nasser dis- 
patched his chief of staff, Lieut. Gen- 
eral Mohammed Ahmed Sadek, to ar- 
range a truce. Sadek was unsuccessful. 

If Hussein were to defeat the guer- 
rillas, what would his victory do to the 
power balance of the Middle East? 

For the near term, the guerrillas would 
be in bad shape. Not until December, 
perhaps, would they be able to resume 





AL-FATAH’S YASSER ARAFAT 
An end is not in sight. 


a full schedule of raids against the Is- 
raelis, and by that time the winter rains 
would limit operations. They might hin- 
der, perhaps by more skyjacks or 
other diversions, whatever peace ar- 
rangements United Nations Negotiator 
Gunnar Jarring may be able to work 
out with Egypt, Jordan and Israel 
before their temporary truce expires 
on Nov. 5. 

Over the longer range, the outlook 
for the Palestine Liberation Organization 
is less gloomy. No Arab doubts that 
the guerrillas will remain a formidable 
political force. In the six years since 
they first began operations against Is- 
rael, they have grown to the point where 
they can only be temporarily subdued 
but not eliminated 


The seeds of the guerrilla movement 
were planted in 1948, when Israel was 
created out of ancient Palestine. Only 
some 160,000 Arabs out of nearly 
1,000,000 elected to remain in the new 
Jewish state: 500,000 stayed in the Gaza 
Strip, held by Egypt, and on the West 
Bank of the Jordan River, taken over 
by Jordan. Another 700,000 Palestinians 
were dispersed as refugees: most ended 
up in 54 refugee camps in Jordan, Syr- 
ia and Lebanon, where they remained, 
forgotten by the world and deliberately 


POPULAR FRONT’S GEORGE HABASH 
Peace is not the object. 


abandoned by Arab nations, who found 
them useful propaganda pawns in the 
vocal war against Israel 

From these camps, where the res- 
idents grew increasingly gray with de- 
spair, most of the first guerrillas were 
recruited, Studying the tactics of the Al- 
gerians against the French and even of 
the Jewish terrorists against the British 
in the pre-independence days of the man- 
date, Al-Fatah in 1964 launched its 
first raid—on a small Israeli pumping 
Station. After that, Arafat's growing 
group carried out a raid a week to 
gain experience and with each raid slow- 
ly won more support. The Six-Day War 
in 1967, a debacle for Arab governments, 
was a boon for the guerrillas. It pro- 
vided them with thousands of weapons 
discarded by fleeing Arab soldiers: a 
grim race went on to see how much of 
the ordnance the guerrillas could grab 
before Israeli salvage squads reached it. 
The war also displaced more Arabs in 
Gaza and the West Bank and bred frus- 
tration and resentment among Arabs to- 
ward their disgraced armies. At the same 
time, the war convinced the displaced 
Palestinians that other Arabs would nev- 
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er accomplish anything for them; the 
new nationalism provided more recruits 
than Arafat could easily handle. In 
March 1968, the guerrillas got another 
lift. When Israeli forces attacked the 
fedayeen stronghold at Karameh in Jor- 
dan, the guerrillas staged a creditable de- 
fense. They discovered that they could 
at least stand up against regular forces. 
Today the Palestinians have a new, bold 
self-image. “Cruel events since ‘67 have 
taught us one thing,” says Nabeel 
Shaath, a Palestinian who lectures in 
economics at the American University 
in Beirut. “The only way to get the 
world to notice us is to speak and act 
as Palestinians.” 


Warring Ideologies 


The guerrillas can thus survive, but 
to prosper they may have to change. 
Like many revolutionary movements, 
their central command is being devoured 
by warring ideologies. 

Politically, the early fedayeen were 
relatively moderate and undivided. In- 
evitably, however, as the guerrillas grew 
more numerous and more prosperous, 
schisms began to appear. Syria barred 
the Palestinian guerrillas and organized 
its own fedayeen, known as Al-Saiga 
(the thunderbolt), with “retired” army 
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GUERRILLAS ATOP CAPTURED TANK 
Bound to end in a bloodbath. 


officers at their head. Iraq did the same 
with a smaller organization known as 
the Arab Liberation Front. 

The most disruptive influence on the 
guerrilla movement was the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine, or- 
ganized in Beirut by a Palestine-born 
Christian physician named George Ha- 
bash. Habash’s P.F.L.P. has recently be- 
come the fastest-growing guerrilla or- 
ganization because of the group's well- 
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HE two airliner passengers walked 

hurriedly toward the pilot's cabin, 
one of them carrying a plastic flight 
bag. Pointing a rusty revolver at a ca- 
ble and switch that protruded ominously 
from his satchel, one of them shouted 
to the captain: “Change course or I'll 
press the switch and the plane will 
blow up!” With a small compass that 
he carried in his pocket, the hijacker 
made sure that the plane was really 
changing direction. 

Another skyjacking carried out by 
Palestinian guerrillas? Not quite. A few 
minutes after that scene occurred over 
Czechoslovakia last week, the Prague- 
bound BAC One-Eleven jetliner flown 
by Rumania’s TAROM airlines landed 
at Munich international airport. As the 
hijackers stepped onto West German 
soil, they knelt on the runway to say a 
prayer of thanksgiving. While the air- 
liner was refueling to resume its in- 
terrupted flight, another of the passen- 
gers, a 31-year-old East Berlin engineer 
who had had nothing to do with the hi- 
jacking, decided on the spur of the mo- 
ment to capitalize on his good fortune 
and defect from the Communist world. 

° 

The hijackings of recent years have 
victimized mostly Western passengers 
and companies. Many of the pirates 
have been professed Communists or 
sympathizers bound for places like Cuba 
and North Korea, or Arab irregulars 
headed anywhere from Algiers to Da- 
mascus. But Communist airlines have 
not escaped the skyjackers. In the past 
year alone, at least ten East European 
craft have been commandeered by pas- 





“Good” vy. “Bad” 


sengers and diverted to Western or neu- 
tral airports. No plane has yet been 
hijacked from the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, probably because Russian crews 
have shown a willingness to use fire- 
arms to stop them. Nearly all of the hi- 
jackers have sought political asylum out- 
side the Iron Curtain. In the midst of 
the search for ways to prevent sky pi- 
racy, their arrival has posed a painful 
question for non-Communist govern- 
ments: Is there ever any legitimate ex- 
cuse for hijacking an airliner? 

Many of the East European refugees 
are fleeing harsh repression at home 
and can find no other way of getting 
to another country. So far. none has 
damaged an aircraft or injured any of 
its passengers. In comparing the suc- 
cessful Hungarian heist with the night- 
mare hijackings carried out by Pales- 
tinian commandos, the Frankfurter All- 
gemeine Zeitung editorialized: “The Pal- 
estinian extremists want to terrorize by 
taking hostages, while the young Poles, 
Czechs, East Germans or Hungarians 
want to shake from their shoes the 
dust of hermetically closed territories. 
This difference in motivation and men- 
tality will have to be kept in mind.” 

For all that, however, there is little dif- 
ference in method. Anti-Communist hi- 
jackers, like the pro-Communist or Arab 
variety, are generally armed, and thus 
they subject passengers and crew to 
some danger. Moreover, if the U.S. 
and other major victims are to secure 
worldwide cooperation in preventing 


executed and widely publicized raids 
on airlines, culminating in the quadruple 
skyjack two weeks ago. Among Arabs, 
Habash is equally notable for having 
made ideology a paramount concern 
among the fedayeen for the first time. 
Rooted in Marxist dogma strongly tinc- 
tured with Maoism, the P.F.L.P. wants 
not only to attack Israel but also to top- 
ple what it considers backward, corrupt 
and conservative Arab governments. 
“We do not want peace,” Habash told 
the West German magazine Stern re- 
cently. “Peace would be the end of all 
our hopes. We shall sabotage any peace 
negotiations in the future.” Nor would 
Habash mind, he said, if the Middle 
East crisis triggered World War IL. “If 
this should be the only possibility to de- 
stroy Israel, Zionism and Arab reac- 
tionism, then we wish for it. The entire 
world except us has something to lose.” 

Habash’s intensely doctrinaire move- 
ment has spawned several offshoots. Two 
splinter groups, the Popular Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
and the Popular Front for the Liber- 
ation of Palestine, General Command, 
are more rabidly Maoist than Habash 
is; both have seats on Arafat's central 
committee. They and similar splinters 
badly disrupt the coordination of the 





group and sap the effectiveness of the 
guerrilla movement. 

As the fedayeen fragmented, fought 
among themselves and began menacing 
the governments of Jordan and Lebanon 
in particular, Arab rulers began to 
squirm. Hussein once declared, “We are 
all fedayeen,” but he finally mustered 
his army to chastise the movement. 
Egypt's Nasser in other days hailed the 
fedayeen as “the vanguard of the Arab 
revolution.” Now, worried that the guer- 
rillas’ romantic image may be under- 
cutting his own, Nasser ventures fewer 
and fewer encouraging words. 

Monitoring the civil war in Jordan 
last week, Cairo radio was unusually se- 
vere: “Egypt will not allow a Palestine 
maverick group to jeopardize the peace- 
seeking efforts of the Arabs.” Moscow, 
too, scolded the guerrillas and warned 
Syria and Iraq, both Peking-leaning re- 
ximes, to keep hands off. As far as Jor- 
dan is concerned, the Soviets presum- 
ably would prefer even a monarchy to 
guerrillas who might wind up in Pe- 
king's corner. 

The withdrawal of Nasser’s support 
will not wither the fedayeen. Despite dif- 
ferences and setbacks, the guerrillas will 
continue as a potent force in the Middle 
East—an intruding hand capable of ru- 
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hijackings, they can hardly expect to set 
a double standard. 

Washington has chosen a middle 
course. U.S. delegates at a meeting of 
the International Civil Aviation Orga- 
nization (ICAO) in Montreal last week 
proposed that countries that took no ac- 
tion against hijackers be subjected to 
an international air boycott. However. 
each country would have a choice of ex- 
traditing the hijacker or prosecuting him 
locally. President Nixon, who supervised 
the drafting of the plans, prefers ex 
tradition of U.S. hijackers, and for that 
reason has ordered the renegotiation of 
existing extradition treaties to include hi- 
jackers specifically. The U.S. is even 
willing to waive the death penalty, which 
skyjackers risk under American law, if 
they are caught in a country that does 
not impose capital punishment. 

But the right to political asylum makes 
extradition a practical impossibility in 
many places; West Germany, for ex- 
ample, would be as loath to ship a Bul- 
garian hijacker back to Sofia as, say, 
Egypt would be to send a disaffected Is- 
raeli back to Jerusalem. The U.S. plan 
seeks to assure victim nations that hi- 
jackers would face the force of law some- 
where. Perhaps the most blatant ex- 
ample of a hijacker who escaped pun- 
ishment altogether occurred last January 
in Lebanon, where a 26-year-old French- 
man who took over a TWA jetliner to 
show sympathy for the Arab cause was 
ireated to a free vacation, entertained 
at the homes of Lebanese Cabinet 





ministers, and generally feted as a hero. 

Last week West Germany held its 
first trial involving East European ref- 
ugee skyjackers. The defendants were 
eight Czechoslovaks who forced a na- 
tional airliner to fly from near Karlovy 
Vary to Nuremberg. In their defense, 
they claimed that they were in im- 
minent danger of arrest for anti-Soviet 
activities after the 1968 Russian in- 
vasion of their country. They found con- 
siderable sympathy: five got suspended 
sentences, while the three who carried 
weapons and gave orders were each sen- 
tenced to 30 months for “deprivation 
of liberty and coercion.” The court pres- 
ident, in his opinion, expressed doubt 
that the three had been in as much dan- 
ger of arrest as they claimed, leaving 
the impression that had their plight been 
more desperate, their sentences, too, 
would have been suspended. 

s 

The Hungarians, who arrived in Mu- 
nich during the Czechoslovaks’ trial, ex- 
pected to be prosecuted, but they also an- 
ticipated light sentences. “Here we will 
have to be in jail for a while,” said one. 
“In Hungary we were permanently un- 
free.” Whatever their punishment, it will 
doubtless be a good deal more lenient 
than what their own government would 
prescribe. Last March, a young married 
couple in East Germany had occasion to 
contemplate the future of hijackers be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and decided it 
would be intolerable. Having failed to 
blast open two locked cockpit doors on 
the plane they were attempting to com- 
mandeer, they put their pistols into their 
mouths and fired. 





ining any settlement. Ultimately, as even 
Hussein knows, the only way to defuse 
this threat is not by force of arms but by 
fulfilling the fundamental fedayeen de- 
mand for a Palestinian homeland. 

Ideally the Palestinians, who are gen- 
erally the best educated and most cul- 
tured of all Arabs, would like to turn 
the clock back to the days before the Bal- 
four Declaration pledged the creation 
of a Jewish homeland. They would re- 
constitute the old Palestine, which in- 
cludes the present Israel, the West Bank 
of the Jordan River and the Gaza Strip. 
They would bar “Zionists” but would 
allow native-born Jews to live with them 
in a nonreligious society. By “native- 
born Jews,” however, some Palestinians 
mean those born in the area before Is- 
rael came into being in 1948; that would 
amount to a small fraction of Israel's 
2,800,000 people. 


Artificial Creation 


After the P.F.L.P. two weeks ago en- 
gineered its multiple skyjacking, hostages 
aboard the planes were given literature 
and lectures by the guerrillas, setting 
forth the Palestinian positions. Many 
of the hostages came away more sym- 
pathetic than when they started. “They 
think the idea of one nation with one re- 
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ligion is prejudiced, and they were kicked 
out of their homes,” said Catherine Holz, 
15, of New York as she reached the safe- 
ty of Cyprus. “They gave us some pam- 
phlets. People said it was propaganda, 
but I believe that some of it was true.” 

Many Western students of the Mid- 
die East believe that the surest way to se- 
cure peace is to establish a Palestinian 
state. Most often the West Bank of the 
Jordan, captured by the Israelis during 
the 1967 war, is suggested as a possible 
site. In recent months, however, Middle 
East experts in both the U.S. and Is- 
rael have been thinking more and more 
seriously about a different alternative 
for a Palestinian state. Why not, they 
suggest, convert prewar Jordan into such 
a state? 

The proposal is so far only fancy, but 
persuasive arguments for it can be mus- 
tered. The Palestinians who make up 
nearly two-thirds of Jordan's population 
are not particularly devoted to either the 
country as it now exists or to the Hash- 
emite dynasty. Moreover, Jordan is an 
artificial creation to begin with. 

Hussein could bring peace to the Mid- 
dle East, so goes the argument, by ab- 
dicating in favor of a popular gov- 
ernment. The fedayeen would then have 
the joy—and the sobering responsibility 
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—of a country of their own. It would 
not be exactly the country most of 
them want. Undoubtedly, hostility to- 
ward Israel would remain intense. But 
eventually the Palestinians might rec- 
ognize the finality of the Jewish state 
and conclude a general peace. 


Unstable as Water 


The argument has obvious flaws. With 
former fedayeen at its helm, Jordan 
might march against Israel before the ad- 
vocates of peace have a chance to pre- 
vail. Further, there would almost cer- 
tainly be a savage internal dogfight as 
the leaders of rival factions struggled 
for paramountcy—and the battle would 
be complicated by the presence of Jor- 
dan’s Bedouins, who make up 35% of 
the population and despise the fedayeen. 
The greatest immediate flaw, of course, 
is that Jordan’s young King—as long 
as his shaky throne lasts—will have no 
intention of handing his kingdom over 
to his adversaries. 

More than any of the Arab peo- 
ples, the fedayeen fit the description 
set forth by T. E. Lawrence in his 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom more than 
40 years ago: “They were as unstable 
as water, and like water would per- 
haps finally prevail.” Will the guerrillas 
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WATCHING FOR THE ENEMY 
On the razor’s edge. 


also ultimately prevail? In one way 
they already have, for the world will 
never again be able to ignore them, 
as they smolder in their refugee camps, 
without attempting to find at least 
some rational solution for their plight. 
In another way, they cannot prevail with- 
out first achieving a measure of sta- 
bility and substituting a sense of mod- 
ern reality for their fanatical insistence 
on the destruction of Israel. 
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The Missile Impasse 


HILE Jordan's civil war set off a 

new and dangerous explosion in 
the Middle East last week, the primary 
fuse was still burning away ominously. 
As the 90-day cease-fire worked out be- 
tween Israel and Egypt in August passed 
its halfway mark, chances of any re- 
sulting settlement were becoming in- 
creasingly slim. Israeli Premier Golda 
Meir, after conferring in Washington 
with President Nixon, again ruled out ne- 
gotiations with the other side until Egypt 
agreed to “roll back” the Soviet mis- 
siles that were installed in the standstill 
zone along the Suez in violation of 
truce terms. Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Mahmoud Riad angrily declared that 





MRS. MEIR IN 


the U.S. peace initiative was “dead.” 

Mrs. Meir, flanked by Israeli security 
guards and appearing unusually solemn, 
arrived in the U.S. on two vital mis 
sions. First, she wanted to negotiate a 
long-term package of military and eco- 
nomic aid, Her military shopping list in- 
cluded sophisticated electronic equip- 
ment and Phantom jets that would par- 
tially offset Israel's loss of advantage at 
the Suez front caused by the forward de- 
ployment of the Soviet missiles. The eco- 
nomic proposals mainly involved long- 
term credits to a nation that spends 
almost 30% of its gross national prod 
uct on defense, more than three times 
what the U.S. allocates. 

Private Talk. Her second—and far 
more pressing—task was to size up the 
Nixon Administration's moral commit- 
ment to Israel. Washington's heavy pres- 
sure On Israel to accept the cease-fire 
and its slowness in admitting that the 
agreement was almost immediately vi- 
olated by the Egyptians have deeply 
shaken Israeli confidence in their most 
important ally. Said an official: “Golda 
wanted to establish a personal rapport 
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with Nixon, to be sure they could have 
a meeting of the minds.” 

On the question of aid, she found the 
prospects fairly reassuring. Even before 
she left, word leaked out that the U.S. 
would sell Israel at least 17 new Phan- 
toms. Though no final agreement on the 
entire program was reached in Washing- 
ton, U.S. officials estimated that Israel 
can count on about half a billion dollars 
in aid over the next two years, with about 
half of that amount earmarked for arms. 

For the last quarter-hour of their 
90-minute meeting, Nixon and Mrs. 
Meir dismissed their aides and talked 
alone. The Israeli Prime Minister was 
known to have two thoughts on her 
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mind. She wanted Nixon to have a clear 
idea of Israel's minimal conditions for a 
final settlement, which include continued 
control over the Golan Heights and those 
sections of Jerusalem seized during the 
Six-Day War. In addition, she was deter- 
mined to let the President know that Is- 
rael intended to boycott any negotiations 
with the Arabs until the missile viola- 
tions are halted 

American Goofs. On that point, Mrs. 
Meir got an argument. The U.S. con- 
tends that the violations have not altered 
Israel's Overall military superiority in the 
Middle East, and that Israel should take 
advantage of Egypt's willingness to talk 
The Israelis, who point out that they 
have lost the freedom of the air over 
much of the Suez front, adamantly re- 
fuse to negotiate under present condi- 
tions. Following Mrs. Meir’s round of 
Washington talks, the State Department 
had no choice but to announce, some- 
what weakly, that “we will continue to 
make diplomatic efforts to obtain recti- 
fication.” Privately, Israeli officials ac- 
knowledge that it is no longer feasible to 
expect withdrawal of the missiles, but 


they insist that an explicit Soviet agree- 
ment to halt the current buildup must 
precede any bargaining. 

Why did Egypt and the Soviets welsh 
on their agreement? The Soviets’ move 
seemed perplexing in view of their gen- 
erally cooperative attitude in negotia- 
tions like SALT. U.S. officials speculated 
about several possible theories. One view 
was that the Soviets simply cynically ex- 
ploited the absence of Israeli jets over 
Egypt to complete the installation of an 
effective air defense system, knowing 
that the U.S. would probably not retal- 
iate directly. Another explanation was 
that Russia had grown uneasy over the 
U.S. foothold as “middle man” in the 
Arab-Israeli dispute and deliberately vi- 
olated the cease-fire to force Washington 
to resume its old role as the partisan and 
sponsor of the Israelis, thus driving a new 
wedge between the U.S. and the Arabs 

Whatever the Soviets’ motivation, 
they profited from two goofs in Washing- 
ton’s handling of the cease-fire arrange- 
ments. In his desire for a quick end to the 
hostilities, Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers failed to obtain written agree- 
ment from Moscow on exact terms of the 
agreement, leaving many possible infrac- 
tions open to dispute. Also, the U.S. 
promised that it would try to “rectify” 
any violations, including military build- 
ups, that occurred during the 90 days 
Such a pledge made the U.S. a virtual 
guarantor of the status quo—a bigger job 
than it could possibly handle 

Despite all the scars on the U.S. ini- 
tiative, Rogers is still convinced that 
peace remains in the interest of both 
sides, and that the issues preventing 
them from discussing a settlement are 
secondary. With last week’s opening of 
the U.N. General Assembly in Man- 
hattan, Israeli and Arab representatives 
are in the same city and are at least in 
the proper physical proximity to begin 
talks at any time. The other promising 
sign is that along the Suez, the cease- 
fire itself—despite the arguments and 
violations that revolve around it—has 
yet to be broken by gunfire. 


JAPAN 
The Biggest Ever 


For neophytes in staging world’s fairs, 
the Japanese did themselves proud. 
When the lights of Expo ‘70, Asia’s 
first universal exposition, dimmed in 
Osaka last week after six months, at- 
tendance stood at a record 64,218,770. 
Ever meticulous about details, the Jap- 
anese also reported that: The average vis- 
itor spent four hours waiting in lines, 
meaning that almost a quarter of a bil- 
lion man-hours were whiled away in 
queues: there were 48,190 lost children 
but nearly three times as many lost adults 
—127,457, mostly rural oldsters; 55 
weddings were performed on the fair- 
grounds and one birth (a boy) occurred: 
there were 1.938 reported thefts and 
141 people arrested for drunkenness; 
the visitors left behind 19,700 tons of 
trash, or about 10 oz. per fairgoer. 
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Lon Nol and Sihanouk Speak Out 


In the six months since Lon Nol and 
his fellow  anti-Communists ousted 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk from power, 
Cambodia has become the focal point 
of the Indochina conflict. Many of its 
towns have been savaged by fighting; 
half the country has fallen under Com- 
munist control and much of the re- 
mainder is contested. Recently, both Lon 
Nol and his predecessor have spoken 
out about the fate of their country. 


The View from Phnom-Penh 
Most critics of last spring’s U.S. in- 
cursion into the Communist sanctuaries 
just inside Cambodia argue that the 
war has spread throughout the country 
as a result. Lon Nol disagrees. “The 
U.S. is not to blame for the fighting 
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Who 


spreading into Cambodia,” he told Time 
Correspondent Dan Coggin. “The Com- 
munists had already moved westward 
out of the sanctuaries and were al- 
tacking us in various places long be- 
fore the U.S. intervention in the bor- 
der area.” 

Some of Lon Nol’s aides would pre- 
fer that the U.S. maintain ground forc- 
es in Cambodia to support the coun- 
try’s army, which has grown from 35,000 
to 140,000 since last March. Asked if 
he would welcome the return of U.S. 
ground troops, Lon Nol replied, “No, 
not yet—not as long as the war is 
going no worse than it is.” So far, he 
sees no indication that the enemy has 
started to rebuild the sanctuaries along 
the South Viet Nam border. In_ the 
event of another buildup, he hopes U.S. 
troops will return and “destroy the sanc- 
tuaries once and for all.” 

Continued the Premier: “What we 
are asking for now is arms.” So far, 
the U.S. has supplied about 50,000 old 
American rifles and 10,000 captured 
AK-47s. Washington has quadrupled its 
arms aid to $40 million, but Cambodians 
say they need five times that amount to 
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equip and train a 200,000-man army 
by 1971. The U.S. is unwilling to com- 
ply. Lon Nol hopes that other nations 
will help, but additional aid to date has 
come only from Thailand, South Viet 
Nam and Australia, which donated 50 
Land Rovers and radios and ponchos. 
Lon Nol conceded that “the problem 
is not just to fight, but also to organize 
our country socially and politically on 
a war footing.” In the next breath he 
vowed: “We are not going to allow the 
Communists to operate freely all over 
our country. We will kill all of them.” 
Toward that end, Lon Nol three weeks 
ago launched his government's first 
large-scale offensive military action since 
seizing power. A 5,000-man force, borne 
by trucks and civilian buses, set out to 





CAMBODIAN SOLDIERS WITH STALLED BUS 


he realized that a prince could have no 
place in it. 

Despite his dependence upon the Chi- 
nese and the fact that he sometimes has 
been styled “the Pink Prince,” Sihanouk 
wrote: “I am not and will not become a 
Communist, for I disavow nothing of my 
religious beliefs or my nationalism.” 
Nevertheless, he added, “with Lon Nol 
and the armed intervention of the for- 
eign powers that support him, my home- 
land and my people have lost everything 
and are immersed in the worst catastro- 
phe of their history, In these circum- 
stances I can only hope for the total vic- 
tory of the revolution, in which I shall 
certainly not have my place but which 
cannot but save my homeland and serve 
the deepest interests of the mass of the 
‘little’ Khmer people.” 

Sihanouk sharply criticized the U.S. 
for supporting Lon Nol's regime. “The 
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is to blame, the Americans or the Communists? 


clear a 50-mile stretch of Route 6 to 
Kompong Thom, whose overland links 
have been cut for months. Only 17 
miles along Route 6, which stretches 
like a muddy arrow through the coun- 
tryside’s monsoon-flooded paddies, the 
force ran into heavy enemy resistance 
at the hamlet of Tang Kauk. After los- 
ing 19 dead and 124 wounded in an 
eight-hour firefight, the government forc- 
es fell back to regroup. Closing in, Com- 
munist sappers blew up bridges in front 
and behind the column. Temporarily ma- 
rooned, the humbled task force retreated 
two miles. At week's end, as the task 
force repaired bridges and prepared for 
another push, enemy forces operating 
out of Tang Kauk opened strong at- 
tacks against the column. 


And from Peking 


Like Lon Nol, who perceives no al- 
ternative to continued conflict for Cam- 
bodia, Prince Sihanouk predicts a long 
and tragic struggle. In the October is- 
sue of the U.S. quarterly Foreign Af- 
fairs, Sihanouk, writing from his new 
home in Peking, said that he supported 
the Communist revolution, even though 


United States has valid reasons cer- 
tainly for defending itself against the 
propagation of Communism in Asia and 
most particularly in Southeast Asia,” de- 
clared Sihanouk. “But it would be pure 
hypocrisy to assert that the United States 
is defending the highest interests of the 
Indochinese people in preventing at all 
costs regimes like those of Lon Nol 
and of Nguyen Cao Ky from falling to 
Communism, using for that purpose 
bombs and napalm and an apocalyptic 
destruction of the countries and peo- 
ples concerned.” 

The best solution for Laos and Cam- 
bodia, Sihanouk argued, might be neu- 
tralization. “The more the United States 
steps up its armed interventions or those 
of its allies in these two countries, the 
less chance there will be of their being 
‘neutral’ or ‘neutralized’ in the future. 
And the more the United States and 
its allies support the regime of Lon 
Nol and prevent the National United 
Front of Cambodia from unseating it, 
the more they will push this front, and 
in consequence the Khmer people and 
the Cambodia of tomorrow, into the 
Asian socialist camp.” 
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DIPLOMACY 


Oenologist’s Dilemma 


During his years as U.S. Ambassador 
to Bonn, Paris and London, David Bruce 
won a reputation as a connoisseur of 
wine. Last week in his new role as 
chief U.S. negotiator at the Paris peace 
talks, Bruce stumbled over his own ex- 
pertise. Speaking to newsmen after the 
close of the 84th session of the pro- 
tracted talks, Bruce described the pro- 
posals made by Viet Cong Chief Del- 
egate Mrs. Nguyen Thi Binh as “new 
wine in old bottles.” Moments later, a 
U.S. press officer explained that what 
Ambassador Bruce had meant to say 
was “old wine in new bottles.” 

Actually, it was a bit of both. In the 
first Communist initiative at the Paris 
talks in more than 16 months, Mrs. 
Binh spelled out eight points. Many 
were familiar, including demands for 
the reunification of Viet Nam, and the 
establishment of a neutral foreign pol- 
icy. But some of the other points were ei- 
ther new or contained new angles. The 
hoary demand for total U.S. withdrawal 
was no longer accompanied by the word 
“immediate”; instead, Mrs. Binh set June 
1971 as the deadline. Mrs. Binh also 
said that if U.S. units withdraw by 
then, Communist forces would refrain 
from attacking them. Later, a Viet Cong 
press officer said that if South Viet- 
namese forces held their fire, Communist 
troops would do likewise, presumably 
for an indefinite period of time. 

In a softening of previous positions, 
Mrs. Binh declared that once the U.S. 
agrees to the deadline, the Communists 
will be willing to discuss “the question 
of releasing captured military men.” In 
what appeared to be a significant shift, 
she also dropped the Viet Cong’s de- 
mand that the U.S. overturn the Thieu 
government as it leaves and sanction 
the establishment of a coalition gov- 
ernment that included the Viet Cong. In- 
stead, she said that the Viet Cong would 
be willing to negotiate with an interim re- 
gime, which could include present mem- 
bers of the government with the ex- 
clusion only of President Nguyen Van 
rhieu, Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky 
and Premier Tran Thien Khiem. The in- 
terim government, she said, would also 
conduct national elections, which would 
help determine the composition of a co- 
alition government. 

The Thieu government swiftly reject- 
ed the Viet Cong proposals. In Wash- 
ington, State Department officials point- 
ed out that they were timed to in- 
fluence the U.S. elections in November 
and to anticipate this week’s joint ses- 
sion of Congress, which is being called 
to protest the “inhuman treatment” of 
the 375 known U.S. prisoners in North 
Viet Nam and the 77 held by the Viet 
Cong. Even so, Washington officials, 
some of whom were displeased by 
Bruce’s off-the-cork reaction, hoped that 
there would be enough new wine to 
get the long-stalled Paris negotiators 
moving toward substantive issues. 
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FRANCE 
Remembrances of Things Past 


In one of his more startling moves dur- 
ing his eleven years as President of 
France, Charles de Gaulle summarily 
dismissed Georges Pompidou as his Pre- 
mier in July 1968. It was particularly 
shocking in view of the fact that during 
the disruptive May riots earlier that year, 
it was Pompidou—not the general—who 
kept the government running, cooled hot 
feelings between police and students, and 
persuaded striking workers to return to 
the job. Pompidou had also managed the 
subsequent parliamentary elections for 
the Gaullists, who won the largest major- 
ity that any government had held in near- 
ly 100 years. Upon De Gaulle’s resigna- 
tion last year, Pompidou ran for Presi- 
dent and won, but without any support 
from le grand Charles. Relations be- 





have reopened the Sorbonne, never.” 
When Fouchet argued that there might 
very well have been serious shooting oth- 
erwise, Alexandre quoted De Gaulle as 
replying: “So what? Maybe there would 
have been S50 dead. I would have im- 
mediately replaced the Premier.” When 
replacement time did come, Pompidou 
learned of it from France-Soir Editor 
Pierre Lazareff, with whom he was 
lunching that day, “Well, what are you 
going to do when you're no longer 
here?” Lazareff began briskly. Fifteen 
minutes later the Elysée Palace called 
with the confirmation. 

Alexandre insists that he has carefully 
and completely verified his book by dou- 
ble-checking each quote with two or 
more sources. Says Alexandre, who is 
a distant relative by marriage to Gaull- 
ist Defense Minister Michel Debré: “I re- 
gretfully had to leave out a great many 





CHARLES DE GAULLE & GEORGES POMPIDOU 
Off-the-record details of a spiteful relationship. 


tween the two are, to put it mildly, 
strained. Last week the publication in 
France of Le Duel De Gaulle-Pompidou 
showed just how strained. 

Accustomed to Mediocrity. Written 
by Political Journalist Philippe Alexan- 
dre, 38, the 400-page book is a candid 
chronicle of outspoken conversations by 
and about the two men. “I am an old 
man, an old man who has seen so much 
treason and mediocrity around him,” De 
Gaulle is quoted as saying before Pom- 
pidou’s successful election. “I'm not 
dead, even if Pompidou wishes I were. 
You'll see. He won't be elected President. 
Besides, it would be depressing. If the 
French people reject me, it certainly 
won't be to take a Pompidou.” 

After the turmoil of the May 1968 
riots, De Gaulle is quoted as having re- 
marked to former Interior Minister 
Christian Fouchet: “We never should 


marvelous bon mots of the general be- 
cause I wasn’t a hundred percent cer- 
tain of them.” He adds that Pompidou, 
who invited him to the Elysée Palace 
for an amiable 90-minute talk upon re- 
ceiving a complimentary copy of the 
book, “did not deny or question the au- 
thenticity of any of the direct quo- 
tations of himself or of the general.” 
Incredible Prescience. Pompidou 
clearly emerges as the Good Guy to 
De Gaulle’s Bad Guy. Through his 
quotes, De Gaulle appears to be acid- 
tongued, vengeful and often petty. Yet 
he also emerges as a man with an ob- 
viously brilliant political mind. Almost 
three weeks before the Six-Day War in 
1967, he informed a Cabinet meeting 
that he was about to meet with Israeli 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban, who was 
then in Paris. The general, with al- 
most incredible prescience, told his min- 
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isters that he planned to tell Eban 

“Quite obviously you are getting ready 
for new hostilities. If you do, you are 
bound to win, and very quickly. But 
this will have three serious consequences 
First, Soviet implantation in the Mid- 
dle East, and from there it will develop 
in Africa, which is not without im- 
portance for France. The balance of 
forces in the world will be threatened 
The second consequence: in the Arab 
world, moderate regimes will be dis- 
couraged and fall to the extremists. This 
will threaten oil supplies in the West, es- 
pecially for Europe. Finally, the Pal- 
estinian problem, which is still only 
one of refugees, will become a great na- 
tional cause. We wish Israel nothing 
but well. All our warnings must be con- 
sidered as signs of our interest and 
friendship. Don’t jump to the wrong con- 
clusions.” After the meeting with Eban. 
De Gaulle prophetically told Pompidou 
that the imminent war “will last less 
than ten days.” 


Politics Bordelaise 

French newspapers called it “the Bat- 
tle of Bordeaux.” What began as a rou- 
tine by-election set for this week to 
elect a Deputy to the French National 
Assembly has turned into a fracas that 
could change the drift of French pol- 
itics for some time to come. 

It started mildly enough when Gaull- 
ist Premier Jacques Chaban-Delmas an- 
nounced his candidacy for re-election 
to the National Assembly from Bor- 
deaux. The French constitution provides 
that every Deputy of the National As- 
sembly be elected with an alternate 
When Chaban-Delmas became France's 
Premier last year, he was obliged to re- 
inquish his Assembly seat to his al- 
ernate. This July, however, his alternate 
died, thus forcing Chaban-Delmas to 
‘un in the Bordeaux by-election. It 
ooked so easy. The port city has given 
“haban-Delmas the nod in every elec- 
ion since 1946. But when members of 
he perennially feud-ridden non-Com- 
nunist left failed to agree on an op- 
osition candidate, Jean-Jacques Ser- 
fan-Schreiber announced his candidacy 
yn the Radical Party ticket, and sud- 
lenly it was a whole new contest. 

A maverick journalist-politician, J-J 
-S only recently won a Deputy's seat 
rom Nancy (Time, July 6). What gave 
he race added curiosity value was the 
act that neither man will serve if elect- 
d. Both Chaban-Delmas and J-J S-S 
lave announced that they will retain 
heir present offices. Chaban-Delmas has 
aid he will turn the Bordeaux Dep- 
ity’s post over to his alternate, and J-J 
-S will probably resign. 

Gadfly Savior. Since the Communists 
re the Only opposition party with any 
laim to real cohesion or strength in 
‘rance, J-J S-S cast himself as some- 
hing of a gadfly savior of the French left 
—and indeed of French democracy. Ser- 
an-Schreiber’s political battle plan calls 
or the creation of a viable non-Com- 
lunist alternative to the firmly en- 
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trenched Gaullist majorities, with him- 
self, naturally, as its leader. 

To accomplish this he roared into 
last summer's Nancy election with all 
the pizazz of a Kennedy seeking re-elec- 
tion in Massachusetts. He won with a 
surprisingly wide margin (55%), and 
tried the same techniques in Bordeaux 
—the frantic jetting from place to place, 
the restless copying machine ever churn- 
ing out press releases, the coveys of at- 
tractive, midiskirted female assistants 
He spoke endlessly in schools and pub- 
lic halls, garnering crowds of 2,000 and 
more—something unheard of in Bor- 
deaux elections. As usual, he attracted 
hordes of newsmen complete with tele- 
vision lights and cameras. The sober 
daily Le Monde had a phrase for it 
pop politique. 

By contrast, Chaban-Delmas, a World 
War II Resistance hero, conducted a 
cool, low-key campaign. He hardly hit 
the hustings, concentrating instead on a 
few polite dinners and speeches. At the 
height of the J-J S-S blitz, Chaban-Del- 
mas picked up the pace, but only a bit. 
Undoubtedly he figured his past popu- 
larity and present eminence would pull 
him through. 

One year ago, Chaban-Delmas pro- 
claimed a Nouvelle Société for France. 
His New Society has been modestly suc- 
cessful but hardly spectacular. There 
have been strikes, but not too many of 
them. Manpower training has been 
launched and legislation to aid the ag- 
ing enacted. For the first time in recent 
history, education has been allotted a 
higher portion of the French national 
budget for 1971 than defense (17% vy. 
16%). Progress has been made with 
labor unions in the nationalized indus- 
tries to link pay raises for workers 
with productivity and cost-of-living in- 
dexes. What Chaban-Delmas has not 
been able to do is bring a halt to in- 
flation, modernize the economy and re- 
Shape the rigid conservative structure 
of French society, known in the cur- 
rent parlance as la société bloquée. Un- 
blocking that society and recasting it in 
a more progressive mold is Servan- 
Schreiber’s foremost goal 

Long Odds. Why did J-J S-S risk a 
race against such long odds—and for a 
seat he had no intention of occupying? 
Because he stood to win vastly more 
than he could lose. Bordeaux is tra- 
ditionally a Gaullist stronghold. J-J 
S-S was determined to test the status 
quo as well as dramatize his own po- 
litical appeal. J-J S-S announced that 
he would quit as secretary-general of 
his Radical Party if he failed to pull in 
at least 30% of the votes. Because he 
started out as an interloper with about 
half that figure in the polls, anything 
even close to 30% in a field of nine can- 
didates could easily be construed as a 
moral victory—and a pre-election sam- 
pling showed him getting closer to his 
goal. As for Chaban-Delmas, even if 
he did not gain an outright majority on 
the first ballot, he was considered a 
sure bet to win a runoff. 





PREMIER CHABAN-DELMAS 
Stepping up the pace, but only a bit. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Grateful for Small Favors 

Jordan was on the verge of anarchy. 
Egypt and Israel confronted each other 
uneasily across the Suez Canal. Half a 
world away, the corridors of the Unit- 
ed Nations Secretariat building buzzed 
with talk of skyjackings and guerrillas. 
There were plenty of crises—and op- 
portunities for the U.N. to assume a 
peace-keeping role. Yet when the new 
president of the General Assembly, Nor- 
way’s Edvard Hambro, addressed the 
world organization last week at the open- 
ing of its 25th session, he implicitly ac- 
knowledged that the U.N. was powerless 
to cope with problems of such 
magnitude. 

In his first speech as president, the 
cool, suave Norwegian, 59, emphasized 
instead some less spectacular and more 
manageable problems. Hambro urged, 
for example, a halt to “the erosion of 
our environment,” adding: “Pollution 
knows of no national boundaries, rec- 
ognizes no political sovereignty and does 
not distinguish between rich and poor.” 
This is hardly the primary purpose for 
which the U.N. was set up. Remembering 
that last year U.S. officials suggested 
that NATO also should start worrying 
about pollution, one might conclude that 


ecology, however important in its own 
right, has become the last refuge of de- 
spairing politicians and diplomats. 

Not that Hambro is the despairing 
type. Norway's chief delegate to the 
U.N. since 1966, Hambro was the unan- 
imous choice of the European members, 
whose turn it was by gentleman's agree- 
ment to select the president for the com- 
ing session: he was elected by 122 of 
124 votes cast in a secret ballot.* The be- 
spectacled Hambro, a delegate to the 
U.N. founding conference in 1945, is 
the son of the late Carl J. Hambro, 
who served as the last president of the 
League of Nations. As a student, young 
Edvard did research under a fellowship 
at League headquarters in Geneva. A 
former smoker, Hambro now inveighs 
against tobacco with almost evangelistic 
fervor, and will not hesitate to ask guests 
not to smoke in his presence. 

Hambro is descended from an old 
Jewish family that came to Norway cen- 
turies ago, but he is a Lutheran. He is dis- 
tantly related to the founders of Ham- 
bros Bank in London. His wife Eliz- 
abeth, 54, whom he met in France, is 


The two dissenting votes in the secret bal- 
lot went to Chile's José Pifiera and Saudi Ara- 
bia’s Jamil Baroody, The irrepressible Baroody 
often gets one vote, and there is a growing sus- 
picion that he casts it for himself. 


the granddaughter of Charles Darwin. 
They have four grown children. 

Imposing Cast. In the weeks ahead, 
Hambro is certain to be preoccupied 
with matters of protocol. From Oct. 14 
to 24, when the U.N. formally cel- 
ebrates its 25th anniversary, between 
40 and 70 heads of state are expected 
to visit the glass-and-steel headquarters 
on Manhattan's East River. 

Despite the imposing cast of char- 
acters, there is little likelihood of major 
diplomatic breakthroughs. That would 
be consistent with the U.N.’s record of 
the past 25 years—few big successes, 
some small ones and many disappoint- 
ments. As Secretary-General U Thant 
said last week: “There are times when 
I believe that the U.N. has not been far- 
ing so badly; that we have had an un- 
easy peace during the last 25 years, 
and that we have at least avoided an 
atomic conflagration; that nearly a bil- 
lion people have gained their indepen- 
dence, without the bloodshed and strug- 
gles which other nations had to endure. 
But there are other times when I be- 
lieve that with the will, support and en- 
lightened vision of governments, espe- 
cially the major ones, the United Na- 
tions could have fared infinitely better 
and done more during this period.” Few 
would challenge that point. 
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VATICAN GENDARMES 


Cutting the Vatican Guard 





SWISS GUARDS 
30 


S late as a century ago, the Pope ruled over a 
vast domain and maintained his own army 
to preserve his temporal power. Today, the great- 
est threats to peace in the 108-acre Vatican City 
are unmanageable crowds of tourists or occa- 
sional cranks who throw rocks at the Pontiff. Ac- 
cordingly, Pope Paul VI last week disbanded 
three of the Vatican’s four corps of brightly uni- 
formed guards because, he said, they “no longer 
correspond to the needs for which they were found- 
ed.” As a result, if a latter-day Stalin were to ask 
scornfully how many divisions the Pope had, the 
answer would be none, only 59 men. 

The three disbanded corps, totaling 702 men, 
were rich in history and tradition. The 59-mem- 
ber Papal Guard of Honor (formerly the Noble 
Guard) traces its ancestry back to 1485. In 1527, 
every member was killed defending the Vatican 
against the sack of Rome by Emperor Charles V. 
Another casualty was the 498-member Palatine 


Guard, dating from 1850. The usefulness of both 
groups had been reduced to ceremonial functions. 
The third disbanded corps, the Vatican Gendarmes, 
consisted of 145 armed and trained ex-soldiers 
and policemen, who were still performing very 
real guard duties. 

The Pope’s order leaves only the plumed, hal- 
berd-bearing Swiss Guards, a favorite of picture- 
snapping tourists, to patrol the venerable streets 
of the Vatican. Even the Guards, all Swiss Cath- 
olics and veterans of Switzerland’s army, are a 
pale shadow of what they used to be. Founded in 
1505 by Julius I, “the fighting Pope,” 147 of the 
189 Guards once died defending Pope Clement 
VII against 10,000 of Charles V's mercenaries. Be- 
cause of recruiting problems, their numbers have 
dwindled to 59, and their functions have become 
largely ceremonial. In case of any real trouble, 
the once-mighty Vatican will have to call on Ital- 
ian police for help. 
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For 100 years, people who enjoy the taste of a great 
Kentucky Bourbon have turned to Old Forester. 
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carriage” or the “aeroplane.” 
For the past five years Armco’s Student 
Design Programs have encouraged that kind of 
radical thinking. Industrial design cla of 
s are given a challenging, topical 
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PEOPLE 





“I've lasted very well, don’t you 
think?” asked Mystery Writer Agatha 
Christie last week on her 80th birth- 
day as she received reporters at her Berk- 
shire, England, home. “I must have 
stamina.” Stamina indeed. The occasion 
also marked the publication in England 
of Agatha’s 80th novel, Passenger to 
Frankfurt. “1 call the book an ex- 
travaganza,” she said, “but evidently it 
is not quite as extravagant or fan- 
tastic as I had supposed.” Why? The 
plot involves a fictional event that 


this month became fact: the hijacking 
of four passenger airliners in Africa. 





SOPHIA LOREN 
Taking to it quickly. 

“I took to it quickly,” explained So- 
phia Loren, “probably because I'm tall.” 
As she arrived in Paris for a visit last 
week, Sophia was wearing it—a midi 
—in the form of a loose-fitting suit. 
The result was enough to give pause to 
the most enthusiastic advocate of the 
mid-calf look. If the midi makes So- 
phia look ungainly, what must it do to 
women who are merely beautiful? 

Piraeus Public Prosecutor Constantine 
Fafoutis accused him of “inflicting le- 
thal injuries” on his wife Eugenie, and 
asked for an indictment (Time, Aug. 
31). Greek Shipping Magnate Stavros 
Niarchos insisted that he had bruised 
her only while attempting to revive her 
after she had taken an overdose of bar- 
biturates. Last week a panel of three 
judges sided with the defendant and 
ruled that “no charges should be 
pressed.” After telephoning the good 
news to his uncle, Niarchos’ Nephew 
Constantine Dracopoulos announced to 
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newsmen: “Mr. Niarchos never doubted 
that Greek justice, with its reputation 
for strict impartiality and fairness, would 
finally vindicate him.” The prosecutor 
can appeal to a higher court. 

What qualified Tricia Nixon for her 
appointment by her father last week to 
the board of trustees of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts? 
According to a White House source, 
“It was her great interest in the theater 
and her constant visits to museums.” Ex- 
ecutive Director William McCormick 
Blair Jr., in the Kennedy years Am- 
bassador to Denmark, enthusiastically 
welcomed his youngest board member. 
“We're delighted,” said Blair. “It shows 
the interest of the President.” 

Sibling rivalry is one thing, but Jua- 
nita Castro may well be carrying it to 
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JUANITA CASTRO 
Condemning her brother. 


an extreme. In Kyoto, Japan, last week 
for an anti-Communist rally, Fidel Cas- 
tro's younger sister-—who once helped 
raise funds for his revolutionary move- 
ment—could not contain her antago- 
nisms. “It was true that the Cuban peo- 
ple were in miserable conditions under 
the Batista dictatorship,” said Juanita, 
who has been living in Miami since de- 
fecting from Cuba in 1964, “but Cas- 
tro’s dictatorship has made it worse.” 
For the sake of democracy in Cuba, 
she dramatically added, she would even 
go so far as to kill her brother. 

Humorist $.J. Perelman, 66, finds lit- 
tle to laugh about any more in the 
U.S. So, he announced last week that 
he was moving to London for good. Ex- 
plained Perelman: “I think Swift said 
that life is not only nasty and brutish, 


but short. That seemed to me a perfect 
description of life in a termitary like 
New York.” However, Perelman fans 
will probably not be deprived of his lam- 
pooning. “Today,” he told a New York 
Times reporter, “the news in this coun- 
try is so filled with insanity and vi- 
olence that the newspapers have scant 
room for the sort of thing that turns 
me on—the bizarre. In Britain they 
still have the taste for eccentricity.” 

One of the few remaining male sanc- 
tuaries was violated last week when 
tall, shapely Phyllis Shantz, 24, was 
sworn in as the first female agent of 
the Secret Service. A University of 
Maryland graduate in sociology and 
criminology and a former District of Co- 
lumbia policewoman, Phyllis was ap- 
pointed to the new Executive Protective 
Service and could be assigned to Mrs. 
Nixon or Tricia. Although feminists 
hailed the appointment as another step 
toward equality, Phyllis seemed pleased 
with the effectiveness of her difference. 
“The men,” she bubbles, “are just as 
nice as they can be. I don’t know if 
they are this nice to other men.” 





EMPEROR HIROHITO & EMPRESS 
Accepting a wildflower. 


He has been outside his country only 
once—S50 years ago when, as Crown 
Prince, he went on a state visit to Eu- 
rope. That journey, 69-year-old Emperor 
Hirohito made clear, had been the high 
point of his life. “I'm full of memories 
of the trip,” he said during a rare in- 
terview at his summer palace. “Until 
then my existence in the palace had 
been like that of a caged bird.” Earlier, 
the Emperor accepted a sketch of a wild- 
flower from the Empress, who has even 
more reason to be wistful: she has nev- 
er left the shores of Japan. 
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EDUCATION 





Gambling on Open Admissions 
Jammed with 190,000 students, the 
18 campuses of New York City’s mu- 
nicipal university last week looked like 
18 Grand Central stations during the 
height of rush hour. Classes met in au- 
ditoriums and converted storefronts, a 
synagogue and a onetime indoor hock- 
ey rink. With surprising fervor, the City 
University of New York (CUNY) had 
set out to help break the poverty cycle 
of young people—both white and black 
—who graduate with serious educational 
deficiencies from the city’s high schools 
each year. Under its new “open ad- 
missions” policy, CUNY was taking such 
students despite their academic short- 
comings, even admitting some of them 
directly into its four-year colleges. 

It was the biggest such effort in U.S. 
history. Tests showed some of the new 
matriculants reading and doing math at 
barely ninth-grade level. Vice President 
Agnew has termed the scheme “new so- 
cialism.” In a speech last April, he pre- 
dicted that by admitting students “who 
do not meet the standards and require- 
ments of higher education,” New York 
“will have traded away one of the intel- 
lectual assets of the Western world for a 
four-year community college and 100,- 
000 devalued diplomas.” Some angry 
parents see Open admissions as a give- 
away of an opportunity that their chil- 
dren had to earn by academic merit. 

All Comers. In fact, open admissions 
is hardly a new idea. For years, even 
Ivy League colleges accepted many 
whose only qualification was that they 
could pay the tuition. Only the poor 
had to fight for entrance, by competing 
for scholarships. Stringent selections be- 
gan in earnest after World War IH, 
when U.S. colleges were deluged with 
applicants. But many state universities 
continued to admit all high school grad- 
uates, then flunked out droves of dul- 





TEMPORARY CLASSROOMS IN FORMER ASSEMBLY HALL 





STUDENTS ON CITY COLLEGE CAMPUS 
Changing the rules to break the cycle. 


lards; most institutions made exceptions 
for athletes and alumni sons. All com- 
ers have been welcome at most of the 
two-year community colleges that now 
enable 60% of high school graduates 
to attend some kind of college. 

Given current admissions standards, 
though, putting disadvantaged kids di- 
rectly into four-year colleges is daring in- 
deed. The CUNY staff readily concedes 
that the university is living dangerously. 
“This is a break in the notion that 
merit alone counts for admission,” says 
Vice-Chancellor Timothy S. Healy. 
“Our critics say we're changing the rules 
of the game, and we are. We believe in 
giving second chances. The day is over 
when this society can afford to tell a 
kid that simply because he’s had trou- 
ble with English and math, he can never 
get beyond high school.” 

Racial agitation helped push CUNY 
into that stance. Last year black and 





Puerto Rican militants closed down the 
university’s well-known City College for 
two weeks, demanding among other 
things the admission of more minority 
students. “We could have withstood the 
political pressure and the violence for 
two more years, but only with a lot of ac- 
ademic double talk and finagling,” says 
Healy. Instead, the university’s decep- 
tively soft-spoken Chancellor Albert H. 
Bowker and a unanimous Board of High- 
er Education decided to outpace the mil- 
itants, speed up expansion plans by five 
years, and offer a place to every city 
high school graduate who wanted one 
this fall. 

The change increased CUNY’s already 
huge freshman class of 19,000 to more 


than 35,000 students. The university 
now enrolls at least every other 1970 
high school graduate in New York 


City. More than 9,000 of the new fresh- 
men could not meet last year’s ad- 
mission standards for a four-year col- 
lege: a minimum grade average of 
82% at one of New York's better 
high schools. Under the new system, stu- 
dents may enter CUNY’s nine senior col- 
leges with an average of 80% or a 
rank in the top half of their class at 
any high school. Since low scores on 
reading and math tests are not held 
against them, the net effect is a de- 
liberate break for those who went to 
poor high schools. Significantly, 50% 
of the students who have been ad- 
mitted only as a result of open ad- 
missions are white, a fact that makes 
CUNY Officials confident of broader pub- 
lic support than many critics predicted. 

Time to Finish. Not all of the “high- 
risk” students will flood onto the sys- 
tem’'s four-year campuses. Half will fol- 
low the pattern made famous by the 
California educational system and at- 
tend one of CUNY’s seven two-year com- 
munity colleges. University officials de- 
cided that to send all of the high risks 
to these campuses—the strategy that 
Agnew and other critics favor—would 
reinforce the discouragement of many 








black students and their teachers and 
prolong de facto segregation. 

Acknowledging fears that the expan- 
sion would scare off outstanding stu- 
dents, Bowker redoubled recruiting ef- 
forts and succeeded in attracting the 
same proportion of academic whiz kids 
that the university has boasted in past 
years. To keep the disadvantaged stu- 
dents from dragging down academic 
standards, the university is giving them 
as much time as they need to finish, 
plus a stiff dose of remedial courses. 
The catch-up work will not count to- 
ward a degree. Bowker insists: “We 
will not award college degrees for any- 
thing except college-level work.” 

The goal, in short, is to challenge high- 
risk freshmen to outreach themselves, 
and last week many of them seemed 
ready to try. Margaret Sias, a 27-year- 
old black mother of four with a diploma 
in “beauty culture” from a Mississippi 
high school, enrolled “because I'm tired 
of working in the five-and-dime. Regard- 
less of color, we poor people want to get 
out of our rut and help others around us 
start moving.” Said Nancy Vincenty, 
who had planned on being a clerk-typist 
before she heard of open admissions: “If 
you want to go to college and don't think 
you'll ever be able to, and suddenly you 
get the chance, you really work extra 
hard to stay there.” 

$50 a Week. CUNY has had more ex- 
perience with work programs than most 
universities: for the past four years it has 
run two programs for disadvantaged stu- 
dents called SEEK (Search for Educa- 
tion, Elevation and Knowledge) and Col- 
lege Discovery. Though most of the 
SEEKERS had had high school problems, 
intensive counseling and stipends of as 
much as $50 per week have enabled 
roughly 40% of them to earn diplomas 
of some kind—a figure not much lower 
than the 50% of traditionally qualified 
U.S. students who complete their work 
Sull, this year’s high-risk students will be 
hard pressed to do as well 

One problem is CUNY money. Due 
to an underestimate of enrollment, the 
university's $322 million budget is ad- 
equate for only 30,000 freshmen in- 
stead of the estimated 35,000 now signed 
up. With backing from labor unions, 
who see open admissions as a boon for 
their members’ children, the state and 
city will probably provide all the funds 
that Bowker needs. But until the mon- 
ey comes through, the university's 1,000 
new teachers and guidance counselors 
will be far from sufficient. It will take 
longer to unjam the classrooms. Con- 
struction is so slow that the shortage of 
space will not let up for another two 
years. 

Unpardonable Sin. Despite Bowker's 
determination to keep high standards, 
critics feel that some dilution of qual- 
ity must eventually appear in even the 
best-funded and -staffed open-admis- 
Sions program Guaranteed admissions 
they argue, may lead to insidious pres- 
sures for guaranteed diplomas. At the 
moment the biggest worry is how to keep 
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We made it 
for when you make it. 


Our finest: the Minolta SR-T 
101 with a very fast f/1.2 lens. 

What makes the SR-T 101 so 
unusual is that it makes taking 
fine pictures so easy. 

Without ever looking away 
from the viewfinder, you can 
make all the settings for perfect 
exposure. 

And a thru-the-lens metering 
system automatically compensates 
for uneven light. 


Now that you've made it, get 
the camera that was made for you 
...the Minolea SR-T 101 35mm 
single lens reflex. Under $350, 
plus case, with f/1.2 lens. 

Also available with f/1.4 or 
f/1.7 lens, starting under $260, 
plus case. 

See your dealer or write: 
Minolta Corp., 200 Park Ave. So., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10003. In Canada: 
Anglophoto, Ltd., Montreal 376. 


Minolta makes fine photography easier 


Just once in his life, 
everyone should own an 


orchestra. 


It would be quite an experience 
to have all that music at your 
command. To control all those 
woodwinds, strings, brass and 
percussion... what a feeling of 
power! 

Unfortunately it’s be- 
yond the reach of most 
of us, financially at 
least. So consider a 
reasonable alterna- 
tive: the Yamaha 
Electone E-3 organ. 
It’s an orchestra you 
can play yourself, for just 
$2,395.* And it hasa range 
of sounds otherorganscan’t 
match for as much as $8,000. 


Ask about the Yamaha School of Music, a uniquely 


A touch of baroque? Push the 
levers and you’re back in the age 
of Bach. A little brass ensemble 
work? Careful you don’t stand in 
front of the trombones, please. 














Just about any sounds you'd find 


in a symphony or- 
chestra, plus a few 
») more, are at your 


And you don’t 
' even have to wear 
a tux. 

*(Manufacturer’s 


"suggested retail price.) 


© YAMAHA 





many students from dropping out, but 
“20% of these kids get a degree,” says 
Vice-Chancellor Healy. “That's 20% 
above zero.” Even those who earn two- 
year degrees will benefit the city, which 
sorely needs trained people in fields rang- 
ing from medicine to police work. 

If the CUNY experiment works, it 
will almost certainly set a pattern for 
other urban campuses. “Failure is pos- 
sible,” Bowker conceded last week. But 
at a time when the gap between blacks 
and whites is widening, he added, “the 
unpardonable sin would have been for 
us not to try.” 


Too Many Teachers? 


As most of the nation’s 51.6 million 
schoolchildren trooped back to class af- 
ter Labor Day, thousands of teachers 
were still knocking on the schoolhouse 
doors. The “teacher shortage,” once as 
widely deplored and resignedly accepted 
as the national debt, is virtually over. 

Typical is northern California's rural 
Siskiyou County. Last year Siskiyou 
had to delay the opening of one of Its 
schools because it could not find teach- 
ers. This year officials were deluged 
with 20 to 30 letters a day asking for 
teaching assignments. In Grand Rapids, 
Mich., getting some teaching jobs has be- 
come almost as hard as getting into Har- 
vard, with 50 applicants for each po- 
sition in history. The massive New York 
City school system, which until two 
years ago conducted summer crash train- 
ing programs for apprentice teachers, 
began school last week with about 4,500 
extra applicants. 

Record Crop. A major reason for the 
change is the aging of the postwar baby 
boom. As the babies reached school age 
in the "50s and early ‘60s, they created 
the teacher shortage by their sheer num- 
bers. Now they have moved through col- 
lege and produced a record crop of 
teachers. This year the new academic job 
seekers are being joined by refugees from 
the tight private job market. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. birth rate has 
been declining. This fall, for the first 
time since 1946, elementary school en- 
rollment is expected to decrease slight- 
ly, by about 100,000 pupils. That is 
enough to make some school districts 
cut back their hiring. In addition, school 
boards from Dayton to suburban Scars- 
dale, N.Y., have had difficulty getting 
their school levies past the voters. 

Dime a Dozen. Actually, the over- 
supply of teachers is largely confined 
to certain subjects. By one estimate, for 
example, the U.S. now has 15,000 qual- 
ified social studies teachers who cannot 
find jobs in their field. At the same 
time shortages still exist in math and sci- 
ence, preschool education, guidance 
work, industrial arts and programs for 
the handicapped. The changing job mar- 
ket may even improve teaching slightly 
as administrators stop hiring instructors 
with minimum qualifications. Says Sis- 
kiyou’s Assistant Superintendent Bob 
Dais: “Master's degrees are a dime a 
dozen now.” 
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Digging in 


Were going to be No.2 in the computer business 
by being No.l in everything we do for you. 








There'll always be that One the future. And we've been a Ask some of our customers 

Big Competitor. But No. 2, leader from the start. whove switched. 

move over. We're moving in. You get easier conversion. You get easier ways to get 

By digging deeper than ever. By A lot of good our computers computers, too. Our unique 6-year 
being the easiest computer would be if you couldn't contract can save you up to 15% 
company you ever did business switch over to them. We've over our standard rentals. 

with. By doing things nobody designed our hardware and And you can get our systems 

else has done. software to make conversion support either bundled or 

It starts with you, with what from IBM systems a snap. unbundled. Whichever is better 


you need. 
We asked 600 major computer 
users what they want most from 
a computer company. And 

that’s what RCA is giving you. 
You get easier computing. 

The Octoputers are built to work 
with people. They're the No. | 
communicators. 

They put us a generation ahead 
in remote computing. 

You get more performance for 
your money. One reason 
is virtual memory, more 
memory for the dollar. 
It's the trend of 














for you. No other major computer 
maker lets you choose. 

We make you No. | by giving you 
what you want. It's the only way 
we'll get to be No. 2. 

It's working. Our computer sales 
in 1969 were up 45% over 1968. 
And we had more new customers 
the first six months of 1970 than 
in all of 69. 

We're moving up by digging in. 
Next stop: No. 2. 


COMPUTERS 
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If there is one thing above all else that characterizes 
the Continentals and those who own then, it is a deter 
mination to remain always individual. 

Continental Mark III is the most distinctive car in 
America. And the best equipped. Sure-Track, the com- 
puter-controlled anti-skid braking system, is one of many 


Continental Mark III. 
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A NEW AMERICAN CREDO 


In 1920, Satirists H.L. Mencken and George Jean Nathan published a book 
called The American Credo. /1 contained a chrestomathy of shibboleths, prej- 
udices, common beliefs and unexamined truisms held sacred by millions—"That 
it snowed every Christmas down to fifteen years ago.” for example, or “that oys- 
fers are a great aphrodisiac.” The Credo badly needs updating. In 50 years, 
America has become a more divided land, and its favorite truisms are less firmly 


fixed. But a lot of cliché consensus can still be found. 





the oublic interest, Time 


herewith proposes a few articles of faith for a revised edition. 


WE, THE PEOPLE, BELIEVE: 


That it is easier to send a man to 
the moon than to clean up a slum. 


That the Mafia is run by kindly old 
men with big houses in the suburbs. 

That if the Reds ever invaded the 
U.S., the first group they would liq- 
uidate would be the New Left. 


That Los Angeles is now what the 
whole world will be like some day. 


That Richard Burton would have been 
a great Shakespearean actor had he 
not married Elizabeth Taylor. 





That after you see enough of it, por- 
nography is very dull—and besides, it 
never corrupts anybody who isn't al- 
ready depraved. 

That there is a little DDT in ev- 
erything we eat. 

That a secretary who wears the same 
dress to the office two days in a row 


has probably slept over with her boy 
friend. 


That the old Metropolitan Opera 
House was better than the new Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 

That the children of psychoanalysts 
are the most neurotic kids of all. 


That the theater doesn't communicate 
to young people, but movies do. 


That 
malaria. 


gambling is a_ disease, like 


That television commercials are bet- 
ter than the shows they sponsor. 

That today’s young people have a 
stronger sense of morality than their el- 


ders (or no respect and responsibility 
for anything). 
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That children trained in the new math 
won't know how to add or subtract by 
the time they get to college. 


That if you put a swimming pool in 
your backyard, it will raise the value 
of your house by $10,000. 


That American cities are uninhab- 
itable except by the very rich and the 
very poor. 

That modern translations of the Bi- 
ble just can't compare with the King 
James Version. 


That if Bach were alive today, he 
would be composing rock. 


That you are safer flying a jet than 
driving your own automobile. 


That Canada is just a pale gray ver- 
sion of the U.S., with snow. 


That computers will create new jobs, 
just as factory machines did during the 
Industrial Revolution, 


That the musical, the western and 
jazz are the only authentic American 
art forms, 


That the U.N. may not be effective, 
but at least when men are talking they're 
not fighting. 


That the crushing burdens of the pres- 
idency make it the loneliest job in the 
world. 


That hippie dress is just as conformist 
as the gray flannel suit, 


That marijuana is the martini of the 
turned-on generation (or the first step 
on the road to drug addiction). 


That a group-encounter game is real- 
ly aeuphemism for an orgy. 


That doctors can transplant hearts, 
but they still can’t find a cure for the 
common cold. 





That homosexuality is a disease, like 
malaria. 





That the late-night 
shows have 
conversation, 


television talk 
revived the lost art of 


That if Congress ever outlawed the 
gun, only outlaws would have guns. 

That the Russians want peace as much 
as we do, but their leadership forbids it. 

That to the Eastern Liberal Estab- 
lishment press, Middle America is a for- 
eign country. 

That inside every fat man, a thin 
one is screaming to be let out. 


That nobody reads anything in The 
New Yorker except the cartoon captions. 


That pro football is the thinking man’s 
sport, 


That it is impossible to get a bad 
meal in France or a good one in Spain. 


That all wine snobs are phonies who 
can't tell Clos de Vougeot from red 
ink. 


That they could make a light bulb 
that would last a dozen years, but it 
would put General Electric and Wes- 
tinghouse out of business. 


That Dr. Spock is responsible for 
Woodstock Nation. 


That girls in the Women's Liberation 
movement are lesbians who have burned 
their bras. 


That you never hear a good joke 
any more. 


That things were better for the coun- 
try when blacks were called Negroes 
and wanted civil rights. 

That it takes the taxi longer to get 
from the airport to your home than it 
does for the jet to fly from city to city. 

That superhighways have taken all 
the joy out of driving. 

That bartenders never drink, astro- 
nauts can't fly, stockbrokers don’t in- 
vest, bankers never save and insurance 
salesmen never have any policies of 
their own. 

That girls with deep brown suntans 
will have skin like rhinoceros hide in 
20 years. 

That Hugh Hefner doesn’t really like 
sex. 

> Compiled by Stefan Kanfer 
and John T. Elson 
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The Brussels Declaration 

Not since the Reformation has Ro- 
man Catholic theology been such a pop- 
ular topic as in the years following the 
Second Vatican Council. New opinions 
by theologians on such diverse subjects 
as sexual morality, original sin, papal in- 
fallibility and even the nature of the 
Mass and sacraments have provoked ap- 
plause, shock and division. Last week, 
in an attempt to arrive at some “com- 
mon denominators” that might ease the 
division, 225 of those theologians 
—mostly Catholics but including a few 
Protestants—met in Brussels to discuss 
“The Future of the Church.” 

Their consensus turned out to be a 
major statement for Catholic theology 


countries, including 40 from Asia, Af- 
rica and Latin America. Some 700 ob- 
servers signed up and nearly 200 jour- 
nalists arrived for the five-day confer- 
ence. Earnest, grave, mostly business- 
suited in the now-common European 
priestly fashion, the theologians gath- 
ered in Brussels’ vast Palais des Con- 
grés. The conference began peacefully 
enough. Then, when Schillebeeckx and 
his Concilium colleagues offered 28 
rough-draft resolutions for the congress 
to consider, the lid came off. 

Three a Day. A U.S. liberal, Ford- 
ham Jesuit Ladislas Orsy, led the reb- 
els. “Are you trying to manipulate us?” 
he asked the organizers from the floor. 
Liberals and conservatives alike pro- 
tested the prepackaged resolutions. After 





THEOLOGIAN SCHILLEBEECKX 
Serving the same Christian message. 


embracing 15 resolutions, each passed 
by more than two-thirds of the theo- 
logians voting. The congress called for 
more democratic methods of choosing 
the Pope, bishops and priests. It called 
for pluralism in both theology and 
church structure, insisted on Christian 
involvement in securing political free- 
dom, and urged investigation of a role 
for women in the ministry. 

At first it seemed as if the congress 
might simply have been a good op- 
portunity for theologians to gather and 
learn how far they had come since Vat- 
ican II and how far they had yet to go. 
Sponsored by Concilium, a five-year- 
old international journal of theology ed- 
ited by some of Catholicism’s most pro- 
gressive thinkers, the congress provided 
an array of theological superstars in- 
cluding The Netherlands’ Edward Schil- 
lebeeckx, France’s Yves Congar, Ger- 
many’s Karl Rahner, Hans Kiing and 
Johan Metz. Participants came from 32 
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two days of sometimes bitter floor de- 
bate, the participants finally voted 144 
to 47 to publish their own resolutions. 
This crisis behind them, the theo- 
logians went briskly to business. Three-a- 
day speeches, directed toward such top- 
ics as the contemporary meaning of 
the Christian message and the place of 
the church in society, had begun dur- 
ing the resolutions squabble. Yves Con- 
gar spoke of the rise of small, exper- 
imental Christian communities, arguing 
that despite irregularities “they represent 
something valuable, and must be ac- 
cepted.” Belgian Theologian Antoine 
Vergote argued for a more relaxed 
church attitude in promulgating sex eth- 
ics, charging that too many potential 
Catholics are discouraged by moral laws 
presented as “finished and perfect sys- 
tems that one must take or leave.” Johan 
Metz reiterated the political corollary 
of the theology of hope: that the mem- 
ory of Jesus Christ's passion, death and 


resurrection is “a dangerous and lib- 
erating remembrance of freedom” that 
requires Christians to challenge oppres- 
sive systems. 

Important Viewpoints. Boiled down 
to resolutions, the ideas went to eleven 
Separate working groups, where the pro- 
posals were attacked phrase by phrase 
as if the participants were drafting a 
new Nicene Creed. Afterward, each 
group reported its objections, and the 
resolutions were once again reworked. 
“It's impossible.” moaned one_partic- 
ipant as his group tried to revise three 
resolutions on the church in society. 
“We're trying to do in three paragraphs 
what Vatican II did in one of its long- 
est documents.” Yet the results, in the 
end, were substantial. 

In a preamble to the final documents, 
the congress organizers said, “we do 
not wish to offer any theological defi- 
nition or answers. But we are of the con- 
viction that the following viewpoints 
are important in both theory and prac- 
tice.” Excerpts from their conclusions: 
ON THEOLOGY. “The work of theology 
is to be carried out in the light of 
both the Gospel message and society, 
i.e., the contribution of various cultures, 
their sciences, arts, literature and re- 
ligions. This implies a theological 
pluralism .. .” 
ON THE NATURE OF CHRIST. Those who 
would speak of Jesus without taking 
into account his relation to God fail to 
recognize him as the Christ. Those who 
would speak of Jesus without taking 
into account his relation to men fail to 
recognize his relevance as the Christ.” 
ON POLITICAL ACTION, “Christian com- 
munities must acquire a critical aware- 
ness of their historically conditioned 
situations and take a position in favor 
of freedom in the various societies of 
which they are a part.” 

ON POLITICAL PRISONERS. “We express 
our solidarity with those who are ac- 
tually working for the liberation of men, 
in particular with those who are exiled, 
imprisoned, or tortured because of this 
involvement.” Among the prisoners sin- 
gled out: Joaquim Pinto de Andrade, 
who for the past ten years has been ei- 
ther in prison or in exile in Angola, 
seven Brazilian Dominicans accused of 
being members of a terrorist group, 
and the Berrigan brothers, now in pris- 
on for destroying U.S. Government 
draft files. The resolution also referred 
to “many others whose names cannot 
be publicly mentioned”—a_ reference 
presumably including some imprisoned 
in Communist countries. 

ON CHURCH ORGANIZATION. “The New 
Testament presents diverse types and 
even several principles of organization 
of the Christian communities. On this 
basis there have been developed, in 
the course of history, multiple forms 
of church order. In the light of his- 
tory, we Ought to respect and pursue 
diversity.” 

ON ELECTION IN THE CHURCH. “The nature 
of the church, the people of God and 
the evolution of history necessitate to- 
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day a revision of the procedure by 


& 
which a Pope, a bishop or a pastor is cho- 
sen. Thus, it would be appropriate if 


the members of the Christian community 


would be able to participate in the 4 
choice of their ministers.” a r ft 18 
ON WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. “We must de- 9 


nounce discrimination against women 


in the church, a discrimination which 
often exists also in the rest of society. ars n 
The church should examine seriously 


the possible role of women in the 


od eo @ 
ministries.” 9, 
A few participants who craved more J e I 4 


radical statements were disappointed, 


“They've been thinking about these @ 
things for ten years,” explained Chicago 
Divinity School’s Langdon Gilkey, one e@ 


of the Protestant theologians at the con- 


gress, “and they're bored. But what is @ @ 9, 
happening here is exhilarating. It’s ab- 
solutely revolutionary.” That may well 


be so. The very fact that the theo- 


4 9, 
logians chose to express themselves so 

positively, Yves Congar suggested, was 

revolutionary in itself, 9 


If the resolutions of the Brussels dec- 


a 

laration are to accomplish anything con- 

crete in the Roman Catholic Church. 

there must be an answer for “the wid- 9 


ening credibility gap” between hierarchy 


and theologians that Belgium's Leo- 9 

Jozef Cardinal Suenens noted during e S oe e e 
the congress. To bridge that gap may 

well require something as dramatic as 

the proposal Suenens made in his open- 

ing address to the meeting: a second 


Council of Jerusalem, including Ortho- 

dox and Protestant Christians as well @ 

as Roman Catholics. But it might be- 

gin, as the theologians suggest in one € 


of their resolutions, with a recognition 


that “the magisterium of the church 

and the theologians serve one same 0 er 
Christian message.” If that realization 

blooms and the hierarchy in fact listen 

to even a fraction of the ideas put 

forth at Brussels, the church and the | 


world in which it lives will surely be 


different = L « 
Bishop Under Duress nes 


European Catholics were shocked to se 

learn last year that Bishop Matthias De- 

fregger, promising head of a large dio- ro e€Ssio 
cese in Munich, had passed on orders 

to kill 17 Italian villagers while he was 
Serving as a German army captain in 
1944 (Time, July 18, 1969). Defregger’s 
fate hung in the balance for months. 
but last week the case was officially 
closed, at least from the German point 
of view. The Munich prosecutor's of- 
fice announced that it had interrogated 
more than 200 witnesses, and had de- 
cided to drop all charges because De- 
fregger acted under duress. In an ap- 
parent trade-off, Julius Cardinal Dépfner 
announced the next day that he would 


; e 
accept Defregger’s resignation as leader 
of the diocese. Defregger will retain 
the rank of bishop and handle admin- 


istrative tasks regarding religious orders. 


Meanwhile an investigation continues 
in the village of Filetto di Camarda, 


where the executions took place. 
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L’'Italiana di Harlem 

No opera house caters to Italian op- 
era more lavishly than New York's Met- 
ropolitan. But probably no one except 
Rudolf Bing could have dared, as Bing 
did last week, to open a big new Met sea- 
son with a work like Ernani, one of Ver- 
di’s least mature operas. As a tale of 
romance and intrigue among [6th cen- 
tury grandees, Ernani mostly creaks 
where it should crackle. As music, it is 
an example of early Verdi that too 
often comes out merely as early oompah- 
pah. That Bing succeeded at all merely 
proves his mastery of his craft. 

If not great Verdi, Ernani does at 
least offer signs and portents of great- 
ness to come. Its orchestral writing her- 
alds the style of Don Carlo and Aida. 
It contains a healthy portion of the soar- 
ing vocal writing that was made to 
order for the all-star cast that Bing as- 
sembled for the occasion. As Carlo—bet- 
ter Known to history as the Emperor 
Charles V—Sherrill Milnes affirmed his 
pre-eminent position among American 
baritones, singing with truly empyreal 
grace and a voice that opened on many 
intriguing corridors of power. In a spec- 
tacular Met debut in the role of the 
aging Silva, Ruggero Raimondi, 28, 
strode the stage as if born to gray hair 
and villainy. A native of Bologna, Rai- 
mondi has been singing opera for only 
five years but his clean, coppery voice al- 
ready suggests the younger Ezio Pinza 

The object of Silva’s and everybody 
else’s affections was Martina Arroyo, 
as Elvira. Her acting, even by the stan- 
dards of opera, was on the tame side. 
But she provided the kind of feathery 
high notes, creamy middle range and 
sheer power that have made her one of 
the Met’s most reliable prima donnas. 

She had no chance of stealing the 
show from Milnes and Raimondi. The 
opening-night lead, though, is the big- 
gest plum the Met can offer. In the hy- 
pertense backstage world of grand opera, 
Arroyo is a refreshingly unpretentious 
anti-diva—a cool, relaxed, blend of fun 
and kindness. Explaining how she got 
the part, she remarked characteristically, 
“My mother says it’s because all the 
good singers were out of town.” 

Fourth Man. “Martina has never 
changed,” remarks Met Coloratura Reri 
Grist, a longtime friend. “She is the 
same person whether she talks to roy- 
alty or the janitor.” Perhaps that is be- 
cause when she was a child in Harlem, 
her father sometimes had to eke out 
his income as a mechanical engineer 
by working as an apartment house su- 
perintendent. Her mother occasionally 
hired out as a domestic. Martina was 
bright enough to pass the entrance tests 
at a demanding but free special high 
school run by Manhattan’s Hunter Col- 
lege. Later, she went through Hunter it- 
self in three years, majoring in romance 
languages and singing on the side. Af- 
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terward she taught high school for a 
year, then worked as a case worker for 
the city welfare department. 

In 1958 Arroyo entered and won the 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions, and a 
year later found herself back there sing- 
ing the celestial—but offstage—voice in 
Don Carlo, Eventually she graduated, as 
she puts it, “to Valkyries, Rhinemaidens, 
and the fourth man on the left.” In her 
free time, she followed the concert cir- 
cuit in Europe, singing oratorios and 
lieder at $75 a night. “Once we hit 45 cit- 
ies in 49 days,” she recalls. “And every 
one of them seemed to begin with Bad. 
You know, Bad Ems, Bad this, Bad that.” 
Her big break came one night in Febru- 
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SOPRANO ARROYO 
Opening-night plum for an anti-diva. 


O Terrore, 


O enjoy—or merely endure—Ital- 

ian Opera, especially Verdi, a 
word-for-word acquaintance with the 
libretto is not essential. Most listeners 
will be able to navigate the critical 
junctures of the average plot by devel- 
oping a familiarity with a handful of 
catch phrases. Such verbal adorn- 
ments keep the melodrama moving 
and can be used to tell almost any sto- 
the following dialogue 


ry. As in 
—drawn entirely from Verdi's Ernani 


—which took place between an 
opera-loving wife and a bored hus- 
band on opening night at the Met. 
SCENE 1 

He: Beviam! (Let's get a drink!) 

She: Per pieta. (Wait until in- 
termission, dummy.) 

He: Jo sono il re! (1 am the king!) 

She: // delirar non vale. (Stop 
your raving.) 





ary 1965, back at the Met, when in the 
classical situation she was asked to go on 
for an ailing Birgit Nilsson in Aida. “No 
kidding, I was told ‘This is the door, 
that’s your father and that’s the audience. 
Don't forget.’ Then somebody pushed 
her onstage. She knew the role from her 
Diisseldorf days, and when the Met 
turned the lights down on the final tomb 
scene, the audience rose as one in Arro- 
yo's honor. 

Today. no prima donna is busier sing- 
ing, and shuttling back and forth across 
the globe, than Martina. Now 34, she 
is married to Emilio Poggioni, an Ital- 
ian violist who plays with a chamber 
music group in Florence. Twin musical 
careers keep them continents apart much 
of the time. Once in an uncanny out- 
burst of what might be called Italian- 
American ESP, they each grew lonely 
on the same night and decided to do 
something about it right away. Martina 
boarded a TWA flight for Rome. In 
Milan, Emilio booked into an Alitalia 
jet bound for Kennedy Airport. Next 
morning they were still oceans apart. 

If Arroyo's career seems wedded in- 
delibly to Italian opera, she manages to 
maintain an ingratiating attitude of ver- 
ismo about it all. But the plots often 
give her the giggles. Last week her true 
love Ernani (Tenor Carlo Bergonzi) 
had to commit suicide in Act IV be- 
cause of one of those fatuous operatic 
pledges he made in Act Il. “Downright 
silly,” says Arroyo. Still, her repertory 
(notably Aida, and /I Trovatore) does 
contain some glorious music, and it 
was with the same roles that the still un- 
equaled Leontyne Price opened the 
doors at the Met for many a black sis- 
ter: Grace Bumbry, Shirley Verrett, Reri 
Grist and, of course, Arroyo herself. 
“It is not easy to carry that sort of 
weight, and personally I would not want 
to do it,” says Arroyo, “But Leontyne 
made it easier for us, and I hope we 
are making it easier for the next crowd.” 


O Gioia! 

He: Morrai! (You shall die!) 

She: Che felice ti fara? (That will 
make you happy?) 

He: Un re non mente! (A king 
doesn’t lie!) 

She: O terrore. (Oh, terror.) 

He: Sard sposa, non amante, (She 
may be a bride, but not a lover.) 

She: Jo tremo sol per te. (1 trem- 
ble only for you.) 

He: Taci, o donna! (Be silent, O 
woman.) 

She: Mio signor, dolente io sono 
(My Lord, I am sorry.) 

He: Caro accento, (Beloved word.) 

She: O gioia! (Oh, joy!) 

He: Fuggiamo! Fuggiamo! Fug- 
giamo! (Let us fly! Let us fly! Let us 
fly!) 

SCENE 2 

He: Beviam! 

drink!) 


(Now—about that 
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Getting it Straight 

Remember back in 1958 when Dan- 
ny and the Juniors sang with the fer 
vor of tr 
will alws 
tory? 
Sound «¢ the City (Outerbridge & 


Dienstfrey, $6.95 hardbound, $2.95 pa- 


disciples, “Rock and roll 


be/Itll go down in _his- 





a new book called The 





perdound) is the history they were sing- 
ing about. There have been other chron- 
icles about the rise of rock, but they have 
been either too scattershot or too person 
al. The Sound of the City man; 
both enthusiastic and exact, It i 
history of rock yet published 
Author Charlie Gillett begins his sto- 
ry back in the “40s, when th thm- 


and-blues musicians who sang about 








“rock and roll” were talking about lov- 
ing, not music. It took some shrewd rec 
ord producers and a Cleveland disk 
jockey named Alan Freed to make the 
term—and the music itself acceptable 
to a larger, white audience. The sound 





ted 





came off the streets and was seg 
as carefully as the people who listened 
tort 

Gillett, who is an Englishman, in 
dulges in some shaky transatlantic so 
ciology while trying to explain how the 


line and 


music transcended the color 
why postwar youth—through its exces 
sive leisure time and readiness to flaunt 
Opposition to the adult world—was ea- 
ger to accept the rough, driving new 
sound, Written originally as an M.A. the- 
sis, The Sound of the City sometimes 
gives off a faint odor of scholarly stuf- 
finess. It is startling to see early greats 
like Chuck Berry, Fats Domino and Bo 
Diddley referred to, in the best tra 
dition of academic criticism, by their 
surnames. Saying Domino without Fats 
or Diddley without Bo just seems wrong, 
somehow 

But Gillett is at his frequent best talk- 
ing about five basic styles that finally 
merged into rock: Northern band, New 
Orleans dance blues, rockabilly from 
Memphis, Chicago rhythm and_ blues 
and vocal group rock. With great skill, 
he shows how they developed indepen- 
dently of each other, and how gutsy, 
sexy rhythm-and-blues tunes (mainly 
black) were homogenized into white rock 
and roll 

A rhythm-and-blues tune by Hank 
Ballard and the Midnighters called Work 
with Me, Annie, for example, made the 
charts in a much diluted ve 





signed expressly for the white market 
In the original, Ballard and hi group 


put it straight, low and mean 





Work wit! le 1 rirric 
Let's get it while the evittine is eood 
Annie, please don't cheat 


Give me all my meat 


In the version that eventually became a 
hit, the lyric (rendered by an entirely dif- 
ferent vocalist) was diffused into “Dance 


with me, Hen Let’s dance while the 
music rolls on 








After a while, the singers as well as 
the lyrics were changed. For every funky 


Cutty 
people 


kno 


Only 1 American 
in 40 knows 

the taste of Cutty. 
Yet Cutty Sark is 

America’s No.1 Scotch. 
Cutty people know. 
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Driving through this 
beautiful land ofours, you 
can get all choked up. 


It's enough to bring tears to your eyes. 

America the Beauuful is being polluted. 

But something is being done about it. 

The auto industry, for example, is working 
on a hot new engine. 

Not a faster engine, a hotter engine. So hot 
it burns up pollutants. So hot it would burn 
itself out. 

To make sure it doesn’t, Union Carbide has 
come up with a coolant that keeps the engine 
cool enough. Yet hot enough to do the job. 

But Union Carbide didn’t stop there. 

In California, we supply activated carbon for 
an anti-pollution device that traps the gas fumes 
when the engine stops. And when it starts, sends 
them back into the carburetor. Instead of outinto 
the beautiful and spacious skies. 

(Next year, this system will be standard equip- 
ment in new cars all over the country.) 

Probably the most talked aboutpollution prob- 
lem these days is lead in gasoline. Used to raise 
the octane level, lead also raises the pollution 
level. 

To lessen the problem, Union Carbide has 
devised special materials called molecular sieve 
catalysts that can change low-octane molecules 
into high-octane gasoline. 

Without adding lead. 

At Union Carbide, we’re doing what we 
can to keep pollution off our highways. 


UNION THE DISCOVERY COMPANY 


CARBIDE 270 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 











Up from the mist in 


After the rooster crows, what do you hear? 





the valley, a screen 
door bangs and 
echoes in the quiet 
...the pump han- 
dle protests with a 
screech and a 
creak as it starts 
bringing water up 
from the earth... 

a dove coos re- 

’ assurance to her 
SW OR Heat : still-sleepy chicks 
pia ae a A hidden softly in 
4 base . - the tall grass...the 

- ; first of an infinite 
: A f chorus of crickets 
x * nels, tte . begins to sing... 
ot Se ¢ , r Daybreak, far 
é from city, Even if 
’ you've only heard 
Pa «| % it Once, you know 
os how it sounds. 
° We do. And we 
make Arvin radios, 
r phonographs, 
tape recorders 
and cassettes for 
people who listen 
to—and care 
about— sounds 
the way we do. 
For those who 
don’t there are 
other brands. At 


. other prices, 





“mn, 


Arvin 








FATS DOMINO (1957) 
The sound came off the streets. 


performer like Chuck Berry, there were 
a dozen droopy-eyed, ducktailed teen- 
idol types like Bobby Rydell, Frankie 
Avalon, Fabian and even Tab Hunter, 
all of whom threatened to turn rock 
into lachrymose lullabies for lovelorn 
girls. It was British groups like the 
Beatles and the Rolling Stones, with 
their heavy and acknowledged debt to 
American soul and blues, who revitalized 
rock by getting back to its roots. 

Unlike some rock fans, Gillett also un- 
derstands that rock, alas, is as much an 
industry as an art. Today it is easy to for- 
get that back in the early 1950s, a new 
musical trend had little chance of gath- 
ering momentum unless it was supported 
by a major record company (Columbia, 
RCA Victor, Decca, Capitol). Shame- 
lessly, the majors scoured the catalogues 
of small, regional record companies for 
top-notch rock and roll songs, then re- 
recorded them in what the trade calls 
“cover” versions, using their own 
stars, Shamefully, most of the radio 
disk jockeys—with exceptions like Freed 
—obliged the big companies by playing 
their issues. In the end, though, both 
the record companies and the DJs were 
foiled. “The audience was determined 
to have the real thing,” writes Gillett, 
“not a synthetic version of the original. 
Independent companies, sensing this de- 
sire, were eager to satisfy it.” 


Down the Up Poll 


It was a time when even the young 
could begin to feel the chill of history 
Last week London's Melody Maker mag- 
azine announced that its annual read- 
ers’ popularity poll placed the Beatles 
in the No. 2 spot—behind the hard- 
rock quartet, Led Zeppelin. Since the 
group rose from Liverpool to world re- 
nown cight years ago, it was the first 
lime the Beatles had ever slipped be- 
low No. 1. 
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FOR THOSE TOO YOUNG TO REMEMBER AND 
FOR THOSE WHO WILL NEVER FORGET, THIS IS 
WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT PEARL HARBOR. 


It is a thing unique about Pearl Harbor. Anyone who was around 
| ; 


that day remembers exac tly where he was, what he was doing, 
and whom he was with. 

Those who were not yet born now have an exciting motion pic- 
ture that will take them—not only to that incredible moment— 
but to the days that preceded that moment, and made it happen. 
Behind the scenes in America. And in Japan. 


“TORA! TORA! TORA!" shows the deceptions, the blunders, 
the innocence, the blindness, the brass minds, the freak twists. 
The all-too-human events that led to the incredible sea and sky 
armadas that clashed at Pearl Harbor. 

“TORA! TORA! TORA!" recreates the monumental attack from 
plan to execution, as seen through both eyes—theirs and ours. 
Which is what any honest motion picture about the past must 
do, if it is to speak to the people of the present: the people who 
will make the future, 


“TORA! TORA! TORA!" From Twentieth Century-Fox. 





Guess where the AMA 
1973 Clinical Convention will be? 





Disneyland for 
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1000 rooms and complete convention facil 





weyland Hotel, Anaheim. California 92802 








Doctors now know that many 
Americans are eating their 
way toward a heart attack, by 
not controlling their dict. 


They also know if you put 
the right things into a man’s 
stomach he can work better, 
think better and get more done 
every day. And the right things 
begin with breakfast. Start the 
day right. With a nourishing 
breakfast. Eat to live! 


KEEP THESE 
3 EAT-TO-LIVE RULES 
IN YOUR BILLFOLD. 





1. Eata variety of foods from 
the Basic Four Food 
Groups daily: the Milk, 
Meat, Vegetable-Fruit 
and Bread-Cereal Groups. 


Ne 


. Start your day with a good 
breakfast. 

3. Learn your ideal weight. 

Keep it! 


eee eeseeeeereeeseeseeeeseseses 
ee 


It 
Knox Reeves Advertising 


400 Second Avenue South 
M\inneapols, Minnesota 5540) 
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Maggie and the Little Master 


One of these years, the U.S. tennis 
champion may actually be from the 
U.S. But not in 1970. Although Amer- 
icans accounted for four of the eight 
men’s quarter-finalists and two of the 
four women’s semifinalists in the U.S. 
Open Tennis Championships at Forest 
Hills last week, it was the Australians 
who won. At 35, Ken Rosewall became 
the oldest player to win the U.S. men’s 
Singles since Bill Tilden did it in 1929 
at age 36. By winning the women’s sin- 
gles title, Mrs. Margaret Smith Court 
became the first woman to complete 
tennis’ grand slam—the Australian, 
French, British and American cham- 
pionships—since Maureen (“Little Mo”) 
Connolly turned the trick in 1953. 

Rosewall’s victory, the 14th U.S. 
men’s title won by an Australian in 
the past 20 years, was a triumph of pre- 
cision over power. His opponent in 
the finals was fellow Aussie Tony 
Roche, 25, a hard-driving lefthander 
than a ball boy 
when Rosewall won his first U.S. cham- 
pionship in 1956. The diminutive vet- 
eran countered Roche's crashing slams 
with an array of delicate ground strokes 
that his younger opponent whacked help- 
lessly into the net. Time and again, as 
the burly Roche charged in to follow 
up his whistling serve, Rosewall hit 
the kind of low, sharply angled pass- 
ing shot that had long ago earned 
him the nickname of the Little Mas- 
ter. Final score: 2-6, 6-4, 7-6, 6-3. A 
perennial runner-up in recent years, 
Rosewall accepted the $20,000 winner's 
check, his biggest payoff ever, with a 
lengthy speech that he said he had 
been preparing “during those long 
times between wins.” 

Astounding Force. If anything, Mar- 
garet Court, winner of 20 tournaments 
this year, is running out of ways to say 
thank you. In sweeping the grand slam, 
she lost only three of 49 sets. A rangy 
country girl from New South Wales, 
she overwhelms smaller players with 
her booming serves and bulleting vol- 
leys. Graced with the long legs of a mid- 
dle-distance runner, she covers more 
court than any woman in tennis. 

With her potentially toughest oppo- 
nent, Billie Jean King, unable to compete 
in the U.S. Open because of a knee op- 
eration, the only question was how fast 
Mighty Maggie would finish off the field. 
Nancy Richey lasted only 27 minutes in 
the semifinals, while Rosemary Casals 
managed to endure for 56 minutes in the 
finals, Afterward, Rosemary could only 
mutter, “Her long arms, they seemed to 
go all round the court.” According to 
London's Human Biomechanics Labora- 
tory, which recently tested Margaret, her 
arms are indeed a good 3 in. to 4 in. long- 
er than those of the average woman test- 
ed. At 5 ft. 9 in. and 155 Ibs., she is not 
only 2 in. taller and 13 Ibs. heavier than 





Rosewall, but she exerts an astounding 
force of 1214 Ibs. in her right hand, 
which equaled or surpassed that of the 
men tested. 

Sunday to Sunday. An ardent gym- 
nast and weight lifter, Margaret none- 
theless bristles at the suggestion that 
she is some kind of Amazon in sneak- 
ers. Shy and demure off court, she is 
a green-eyed blonde with a fondness 
for gourmet cooking and fashion de- 
sign. Maggie grew up in Albury, New 
South Wales, playing tennis against 
the boys. At 15 she had collected so 
many trophies that her parents sent 
her off to train with Frank Sedgman 
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MARGARET SMITH COURT 
Running out of ways to say thank you. 


in Melbourne. At 17 she became the 
youngest woman ever to win the Aus- 
tralian championship. Two years later 
she was ranked the world’s No. | wom- 
en’s player. 

In 1966 Maggie abruptly retired from 
tennis and opened a boutique in a sub- 
urb of Perth. “I've won everything,” 
she said, “and I am bored with tennis.” 
Then she met and married Barry Court, 
a well-to-do businessman. “I talked 
about how I would like to see the 
world,” recalls Court, “and the next 
thing I knew Margaret was back on 
tour.” That was in 1967. Though the 
Courts have followed the tennis circuit 
around the world three times, Barry 
finds that he sees little more than the in- 
side of hotel rooms. “The trouble is,” 
he says, “she gets to the finals of every 
tournament, and that means she’s play- 
ing from Sunday to Sunday.” 
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MEDICINE 





Radioactive Diagnosis 

Among the fascinating new problems 
of medical research is how to use ra- 
dioisotopes—forms of normally stable 
elements made radioactive in atom 
smashers. Radioisotopes have already 
become helpful in irradiating and ar- 
resting cancer. Lately, researchers have 
achieved even more significant results 
in cancer diagnosis. Because radioiso- 
topes tend to concentrate in certain or- 
gans or diseased tissues, physicians have 
been able to detect tumors as much as 
six months before they appear on con- 
ventional X rays. Result: an important 
head start in the treatment of those 
that are malignant. 

What makes radioisotopes so valuable 
is that they can be used selectively. Iso- 
topes of iodine, for example, incorporate 
in the thyroid gland, where they can be 
used in both the detection and treat- 
ment of cancer, in some cases even elim- 
inating the need for surgery. Fluorine, 
a related element, has a radioactive iso- 
tope (F-18) that concentrates in bones, 
facilitating the detection of bone cancers. 

Best for Brain. Dr. John Laughlin of 
Manhattan’s Sloan-Kettering Institute 
reports nitrogen 13 and oxygen 15 high- 
ly effective in studying lung diseases. 
An entirely artificial element, technetium 
99", produced by nuclear bombardment 
of molybdenum in a reactor, is rated 
by most medical centers as the best for 
detecting tumors of the brain. Both the 
gases and technetium have the advantage 
of short half-lives—that is, they lose 
half of their radioactivity in hours, or 
at most a few days. Thus, their radi- 
ation is so short-lived that it will not 
harm the patient exposed to it. 

Radioisotopes have come a long way 
since the dawn of the atomic age. In 
the first years of nuclear medicine, they 
could be made only at atomic energy 
centers, and had to be shipped long dis- 
tances to hospitals. To remain effective. 
they had to have longer half-lives, which 
meant that their radioactivity persisted 
in the bodies of patients. The newer, 
short-lived isotopes can be made in cy- 
clotrons scattered across the country. 
They can be used within hours or even 
minutes of their production. 

Bone to Blood. Current interest is fo- 
cused on two isotopes of indium and gal- 
lium. At Ohio State University, Radiol- 
ogists William W. Hunter Jr. and Xavier 
J. Riccobono worked with indium 111, 
which was produced in the campus cy- 
clotron. Using a special scanner, they 
found that the radioisotope concentrated 
heavily in bone in the first 24 hours after 
intravenous injection. As a result, X-ray 
photographs taken after the first day 
tended to reveal bone cancer. Even bet- 
ter, the radioactive molecules then joined 
proteins in the blood, concentrating in 
young, fast-growing tumors, thus reveal- 
ing the sites of other cancers. 

Such revelations have been surpris- 
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ingly accurate. In one case, In-111 dis- 
closed a lung tumor six months before it 
became visible on X rays. In another, the 
scanner showed a cancer six centimeters 
wide. From the operating room, the pa- 
thologist studying the growth phoned 
Hunter to say that the radiologist had 
been wrong—the cancer was only three 
centimeters wide. Later, he corrected 
himself; more careful examination re- 
vealed a spread of malignant cells 
through the six-centimeter zone. 
100-to-1. The front runner among to- 
day's diagnostic radioisotopes is gallium 
67. Like indium, it can be virtually hand- 
crafted any time in any cyclotron. It, 
too, has a half-life of approximately 
three days—just right for selective con- 
centration in a series of body tissues. 

At Oak Ridge Associated Universities, 
Biologist Raymond L. Hayes and Phy- 
sician C. Lowell Edwards have given Ga- 
67 intravenously to 84 patients. At first 
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BODY SCAN OF CANCER VICTIM 
Accurate to the centimeter, 


it shows no selectivity between normal 
and tumor tissues. But after 48 hours 
the concentrations are enormously dif- 
ferent in diseased and healthy areas: 
10 to 1 for some blood cancers, and as 
high as 100 to 1 in muscle cancer. Ga- 
67's spectrum of cancer selectivity is 
probably the widest of any radioisotope. 


Reassurance on Rubella 

Though doctors were delighted when 
rubella (German measles) vaccines were 
licensed 15 months ago, many asked a 
troubling question: Could a recently vac- 
cinated child spread the highly con- 
tagious rubella virus to a pregnant 
woman? If so, the risk of damage or 
even death to her unborn child might 
be as great as that from exposure to 
the actual disease. 

Last week that fear was assuaged by 
Dr. Jorge A. Veronelli of Case Western 
Reserve University School of Medicine. 
Writing in the A.M.A. Journal, Pediatri- 
cian Veronelli reported on a study of 
1.686 children and their mothers in a 
Cleveland suburb, which shows that vac- 
cinating children during a mother's preg- 
nancy is “extremely unlikely to be haz- 
ardous to the unborn offspring.” 

To avoid confusion with naturally oc- 
curring rubella infections, Veronelli con- 
ducted his study in early winter, when 
there would be little or no natural ru- 
bella in the community. Before vac- 
cinating the children, he tested their 
mothers’ blood, found 62 women sus- 
ceptible to rubella. To their children he 
gave only inert, placebo injections, rath- 
er than risk indirectly infecting a vul- 
nerable woman who might be pregnant 
without yet knowing it. 

Tests on susceptible siblings of the 
1.534 children who received rubella vac- 
cines yielded no traces of response to 
the virus. In most cases there was little 
or none of the telltale rise in blood- 
antibody that signals the system's pro- 
tective reaction to the virus. As a re- 
sult, Veronelli believes that the vaccine 
will not spread infection to others. 

Not all of the pediatrician’s findings 
were reassuring. Because antibody lev- 
els induced by vaccination are lower 
than those produced by the natural dis- 
ease, Veronelli is doubtful about long- 
term protection from the vaccines. Only 
periodic blood testing of the young re- 
cipients will tell. In the meantime, Ve- 
ronelli urges continued research efforts 
to develop a killed-virus rubella vac- 
cine, which would provide safe booster 
protection even in early pregnancy. 


Defunct Diseases 

Diseases are no less mortal than the 
people they afflict. So argues Dr. Ber- 
nard Straus of New York Medical Col- 
lege in the current Bulletin of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. As Straus 
points out, dozens of mankind's most 
awful afflictions have ceased to exist. 

Many ailments have fallen victim to 
medical progress. Improved sanitary 
conditions have virtually eliminated 
typhoid fever; vaccines have made 
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poliomyelitis a rarity. Antibiotics have 
all but routed mastoiditis, an inflamma- 
tion of bone cells behind the inner ear 
and, along with vaccines, helped bring 
whooping cough and diphtheria under 
control. A number of other diseases have 
just disappeared. Tuberculous pneumo- 
nia, the “galloping consumption” that 
consumed many literary and operatic 
heroines, has all but galloped off the 
medical scene. The mysterious “sweating 
sickness” that swept through France as 
late as 1907, has apparently vanished 

Out of Style. Other diseases have 
failed to survive medical scrutiny, “Ath- 
lete’s heart” was practically pronounced 
dead in 1927, to the relief of the anx- 
leties Of many a long-distance runner 
Ptomaine, long blamed for food poi- 
soning, has been exposed as a fraud; 
most of its symptoms are now at- 
tributed to bacterial or viral infections, 
while the rest are the result of chem- 
ical contamination 

Chlorosis, the virginal love sickness 
that produced a greenish pallor in 
young girls suffering the pangs of un- 
requited love, passed out of medical ter- 
minology when it was discovered to 
be nothing more than iron-deficiency 
anemia. Febricula, a “little fever” that 
lingered in some medical texts until 
1947, was once thought to be caused 
by stale beer, foul odors and sewer 
gases. It has since been identified as a 
symptom of a variety of other—and 
more easily identified—viral infections 
of the respiratory tract 

A tew diseases have merely failed 
to withstand the test of time. The “va- 
pors,” a vague complaint that affected 
women in the 18th century, survives 
only as a literary allusion. “Swooning,” 
with which Victorian ladies reacted to 
emotional stress, has simply passed 
out of style 


Contraceptive Cycles? 

When a doctor can find no definite 
physical reason for a couple's infertility, 
he looks for subtler clues in the pa 
tients’ environment. Such investigation 
might even lead him to ponder new 
forms of contraception. Now, in a let 
ter to the British Medical Journal, Dr 
Emanuel Saphier, a general practitioner 
in the London suburb of Sutton, tells 
of one successful case of medical sleuth 
ing and prescription. The patient, a child- 
less man who rode a bicycle 24 hours 
a day, was told to give up his cycling 

Why blame the bicycle? Dr. Saphier 
knew that sperm production can be re- 
duced by tight clothing that warms the 
testicles. “On the theory that long hours 
in the saddle could create at least as hos- 
tile an environment as tight pants,” he 
writes, “I stopped him cycling.” Result 
“As luck would have it, the wife is 
now pregnant.” Though Saphier avoids 
unscientific conclusions, he suggests an 
intriguing possibility: “Cyclists can have 
children, but perhaps in a marginal case 
undue cycling could make a difference. 
Conversely, what a healthy contraceptive 
practice this could be.” 
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140 slides 
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ne? We've done it. Designed a new Carousel 
or Kodak OF Weleh 3m such icide) ucmaet-tmelelic CUR Ie-leler-bue! 
slides up to 1/16-inch thick. That’s nearly twice as many 
as before, and more than any other projector tray. 

More slides to the tray means fewer tray changes to 
the show. More compact slide storage, too. And, of cour 
you get famed Carousel projector dependability and 
performance for bright, trouble-free slide showin 

See Kodak Carousel projectors with the new 14( 
tray, in a wide choice of models at your photo dealer’s. 
Prices start at less than $60. 

nd you'll have more to show for your money. 


Kodak Carousel projector. 
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A two-inch empty pipe 
can carry 230,000 telephone conversations. 


The pipe is no bigger than your wrist. 

Yet what really makes it news is that there’s abso- 
TU) (Val aTo)ialiavemlatsi(e(>3 

Except room for 230,000 simultaneous telephone 
conversations. 

In the years to come, millimeter waveguide pipe will 
ol-He]Uid{-{o (ele | m(-)-) m0 |ale(-1ce]ge)0 [a1 Ma lal-Ml-lce(-\merg-\e||[alem ele) 
(oe l\ =m a e)ge)(-rel((o)am-lale mel e)ele) ae 

It ll also have its own amplifying system about every 
20 miles. So your voice will stay loud and clear. 

Even after 3,000 miles. 

(i Lalicaliti(<me)] oL-ma[caer=1ey-10)(-Mo) merle a/la\e >We) Mi anle)a= 
than just conversations. 

It can also carry TV shows. Picturephone® pictures. 
Electrocardiograms. And data between thousands of 
computers. 

All at once. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Talo BYfol0| mi [oler-1 Mi =1-]/m@re)an] o-la\va-le-B-1)7- Nom ole) laren (ola al=\1 
ways to improve your telephone service. 

Sometimes that means developing a better way to 
use two inches of empty space. 
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Murder in Legal Limbo 

If the first astronaut on Mars took 
that one giant step and then brained 
his partner with a big red rock, what 
court could try him? Who could pros- 
ecute the hijacker of a spaceship bound 
for Alpha Centauri? Under current laws 
of jurisdiction, earthbound courts might 
be forced to ignore such crimes of the fu- 
ture. Still, new ground is being broken. 
The case most often cited by jurists try- 
ing the first extraterrestrial crime may 
well be a murder that occurred this sum- 
mer On a remote Arctic ice island now 
floating 310 miles from the North Pole. 

The strange case of U.S. v, Esca- 
milla began July 16 on Fletcher's Ice Is- 
land, which the U.S. Air Force named 
T-3. In carrying out meteorological and 
oceanographic experiments on T-3, a 
joint Government-industry team of 19 
technicians had endured months of Jone- 
liness and Arctic temperatures as low 
as —60° F. While colleagues partied in 
a nearby shelter, Electronic Technician 
Mario Escamilla sat in his insulated trail- 
er-style living module and guarded a 15- 
gallon jug of homemade raisin wine. 
When a reveler came by to claim a 
share, Escamilla brandished a loaded 
.30-.30 rifle and chased the man away, 

Just One Catch. A few minutes lat- 
er, Bennie Lightsy entered the module 
to reason with Escamilla. Lightsy, a me- 
teorologist who headed the T-3 oper- 
ation, was an old friend. But Escamilla 
continued to shout and wave his rifle; 
outside, Richard Scattolini was walking 
toward the shelter. A few feet from the 
door, Scattolini heard a rifle shot. He 
rushed in and found Lightsy lying on 
the floor with a bullet in his chest. With- 
in half an hour, Lightsy was dead of mas- 
sive hemorrhages. 

The Navy sent in investigators, then 
flew Mario Escamilla to Thule AFB in 
Greenland, and on to Washington. The 
pudgy, bespectacled Mexican American 
from Santa Barbara. Calif., freely ad- 
mitted that he had fired the rifle. There 
was no place another assailant could 
have hidden in the 8-ft. by 32-ft. trail- 
er. The prosecution had a very strong 
case—with one catch. Though an Amer- 
ican flag has flown on T-3 for nearly 
20 years, the four-mile by seven mile 
ice mass does not belong to the U.S. 
When the State Department refused to 
accept Admiral Peary’s annexation of 
the North Pole in 1909, it endorsed the 
view that no nation can claim sov- 
ereignty over frozen Arctic waters. Le- 
gally, Escamilla had killed Lightsy in a 
limbo as remote as outer space, 

What Is a Vessel? Without a shad- 
ow of precedent to go by, the Justice De- 
partment defined the floating island as 
“a vessel on the high seas,” and set out 
to prosecute Escamilla under maritime 
provisions of the U.S. Criminal Code. 
Legal experts were dubious. Richard 
Baxter, a professor of international law 
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at Harvard, argued that the ice island’s 
definition is irrelevant. According to 
Baxter, the U.S. has jurisdiction be- 
cause the case involved its citizens work- 
ing for its Government. Canada, which 
keeps a jealous eye on Arctic waters, en- 
tered a formal diplomatic “reservation” 
informing the U.S. that it would not con- 
sider itself bound by the decision in 
this case. “If Canada decides to claim ju- 








risdiction on an extension of its terri- 
torial waters,” said a State Department 
lawyer, “we could have a mess.” Then 
there were the Danes. Since Escamilla, 
en route back to the States, had first 
touched any sovereign nation’s territory 
at Thule in Danish Greenland, it was 
Suggested that Denmark might have the 
right to try him under its status of-fore- 
es agreement with the U.S. 


TTL 


While international lawyers had their 
field day, Escamilla’s case was brought 
before a federal grand jury at Norfolk 
under the venue established when he 
landed at Dulles Airport. Last week, 
after a U.S. magistrate had overruled 
the defense’s first challenge to the Gov- 
ernment’s jurisdiction, the grand jury in- 
dicted the belligerent wine drinker on a 
charge of murder in the second degree. 
There is much more to be heard. If Es- 
camilla is convicted, his case could reach 
the Supreme Court or even the World 
Court at The Hague. 


Innkeepers, Beware 


Stephen Klim, a sometime house 
painter, had worked out a tidy arrange- 
ment with the manager of San Fran- 
cisco’s Junior Tar Hotel. Klim would 
pay the $10 weekly rent in cash, if he 
had it. If not, he would paint a room 
or two. Claiming that the painter had 
fallen in arrears, the hotel padlocked 
his room, which contained all his per- 
sonal belongings. Klim sued, seeking 
his goods plus damages and contending 
that he had been relieved of his prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

The Junior Tar quickly restored his 
personal effects. In the U.S. district 
court where the suit was tried, Klim 
then won a greater victory. Judge Ger- 
ald Levin ruled that California’s 95-year- 
old Innkeeper’s Lien Law was uncon- 
stitutional, Tracing the statute back to 
its antecedents in the common law of me- 
dieval England, the judge held that the 
times no longer allow a hotel the right 
to deprive a nonpaying guest of his prop- 
erty without due process. The statute, 
Levin said, “effectively clothes the Cal- 
ifornia innkeeper with the badge of the 
sheriff and the robes of the judge.” 
Since the decision may be followed in 
other states that have similar laws, ho- 
tel owners across the nation might do 
well to take Judge Levin's advice: Make 
guests pay in advance. 


Popular Mechanics of Sex 


The latest Swedish film to hurdle 
U.S. obscenity laws is Language of Love, 
a clinical excursion into pseudo sex ed- 
ucation. Seized by customs agents in 
New York last year, Language was re- 
leased by a U.S. court of appeals de- 
cision last week. In a witty opinion, 
Judge Leonard P, Moore explained why 
Americans who can endure the film 
are entitled to do so. 

In Moore's words, Language “stars 
four of what are apparently leading 
Scandinavian sexual technocrats, with 
brilliant cameo roles for the functioning 
flesh of various unnamed actors.” The 
pedigreed experts drone on about the 
psychology of orgasm while nude sex- 
ual acrobats perform illustrations. “It 
purports to be an animated Little Gold- 
en Book of marital relations,” wrote 
Judge Moore, “or perhaps the Kama 
Sutra of electronic media, although the 
film is nowhere nearly as rich in the va- 
riety of its smorgasbord of delights as 
comparison with that ancient Hindu 
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E] Paso. San Antonio. Rio Grande Valley. 
There’s a lot of Spain in Texas. 

450 years of it. 

In cities rich in history. 

Richer in sunshine. 

Where you're very near Mexico. 

And very far from winter. 

For a Spanish vacation, come to Texas. 
Where the Spanish have been for 450 years. 


Texas! land of contrast. 





How to pi 
the right color television | 
What to look for in any brand-and why, feature for feature, dollar for dollar, 

we believe Sears is your best buy. 


How good is the color? 

How easy is the set to tune? 

These are the two main questions to ask 
about any color television set. 

Nearly every new feature you hear about 
deals with one or the other. But the features are 
often described in technical language that few 
people understand. 

Sears will explain, in simple language, what 
these features are all about. Once you know, picking 
the right set with the right features at the right 
price is easy. 


Color and two Sears advantages. 


Today, many brands can give you good 
natural flesh-tone color. 

The difference is that some provide it at the 
expense of background colors. You'll get people 
that look like people — but the background colors 
will be off. Skies will be green. And grass will be 
blue. Not all the time. Just enough to be annoying. 

At Sears, we solved this problem. 

We use Automatic Tint Lock. It’s new. And a 
first with Sears. It gives you people that look like 
people — together with good background colors. 

They'll hold true even when you change 
channels. 


-- 
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Sears Automatic Tint Lock 
gives you natural flesh-tone 
color —together with good 
background color. 


On some color TV's 
people will look okay — 
but the background 
colors will be off. 





For viewers who are particularly fussy about 
color, Sears has an extraordinary feature called 
Chromix. It allows you to add delicate shades of 
color you can’t get from most other sets. 

Ordinarily, you can add only two shades: 
magenta (purplish red) and green. Chromix adds 
two more: blue and brown. Four instead of two. 
For a complete range of colors. Whether or not you 
use them is up to you, but they’re there if you want 
them. 

In addition, Sears sets also have: 

KEYED AUTOMATIC GAIN CONTROL. Keeps 
picture constant under varying conditions. That is, 
so it doesn’t shimmy when a plane flies over. 

AUTOMATIC CHROMA CONTROL. Keeps 
colors from fluctuating when programs change, 
or you change channels. 

AUTOMATIC COLOR PURIFIER. Gets rid of 
impurities in the color. 

Not all brands have all these features. All 
Sears sets do. 

Finally you should know that color quality 
varies from brand to brand. And not everyone 
agrees as to what is most pleasing. You may like the 
color of a particular set, but someone else may not. 

The only way to decide if it’s good or bad is 
to look at it. If the color pleases you, fine. If not, 
keep shopping. 

Thousands of people who come into Sears 
never go any further. They like Sears color the 
moment they see it. 


Automatic Fine Tuning and why Sears uses it. 


Color television sets are becoming easier and 
easier to tune. 

One reason is that an AFC —automatic fine 
tuning control —is on most of the better sets. 
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Sears sets range from less than $200 to $900. These are just 8 sets from a huge selection at all Sears stores and in the catalog. 


AFC gives you a clear picture automatically 
as soon as you turn your set on. Or flip channels. 

Is it necessary? Many people think so. 
Without it, you would have to fine tune your picture 
manually. And most people can’t do it half as well 
as the AFCcan. 

The Sears automatic fine tuner is better than 
most because it can pick up signals that others miss. 

Sears puts AFC not only on most consoles, 
but on many portables as well. 

Ease of tuning, like color quality, varies from 
one set to the next. Some brands are more difficult 
to tune than others. 

The only way to know if a particular model is 
easy to tune is to try tuning it yourself. 


Wide screen picture, bright picture tube, 
bonded etched tube. 


No doubt you'll be reading about the new 
wide screen picture. What is it? 

With it you'll see the entire picture —just as 
the cameraman sees it. Up to now, part of the 
picture was cut off at the sides. Now you'll see 
everything. 

Sears has the new wide screen picture on its 
new 25" (diagonal measure) color television. 

The bright picture tube makes whites 
whiter, making the color picture brighter and 
clearer. 

At Sears we use the best bright picture tube 
made. It gives you brightness without sacrificing 
contrast. In other words, without washing out 
the dark colors. 

A bonded etched tube minimizes glare or 
reflection. You can turn on any light in your room 
and hardly get a reflection of that light on your 
TV screen. 

The bonded etched tube costs more, so not all 
manufacturers use it. Sears has it in most of their 
sets. 


How good are portables? At Sears, they're 
as good as consoles. 


You'll get just as good color from a portable 
as you will from a console. Tuning, too, will be just 
as easy. 

Electronically, consoles and portables are 
basically the same. It’s just that everything’s more 
compact in a portable. 

Model for model, the only real difference 





between a portable and a console, other than 
cabinetry, is the 
size of the 
speaker. 

Sears has 
a complete line 
of color porta- 
bles. Including 
the “Medalist,” 
the best-selling 
color portable in 

Sears Medalist. America’s best-selling color the country. 
nor ar Medalist. A best-selling col aged cl ci 
independent sales survey of portable color 
television.) 

As far as general characteristics go, Sears 
portables range in screen size from 11 in. (diagonal 
measure) to 18 in. Weigh anywhere from 38 lbs. to 
70 Ibs. And start under $200. 


Service and selection. You can’t do better 
than Sears. 


Be sure to ask about service before you buy 
any set. 

Not all retailers service the sets they sell. 

Sears does. 

And you can count on Sears service, whether 
you move across the street or across the country. 

We even check out the very set we sell you 
before it reaches your home. 

Everytime someone buys a color TV from 
one of our stores, it’s inspected before it’s delivered. 
To make sure everything is in perfect condition. 
Not all retailers do the same. 

As far as selection goes, Sears is your best bet. 

We've got everything from portables to table 
models to full-size consoles with the new 25-inch 
(diagonal measure) wide screen picture. It’s the 
largest available. 

What it all boils down to, is that Sears can 
give you all those things that everyone else makes 
such a fuss over. Plus features of our own that 
practically no one else can give you —at any price. 

If you like, you can use one of our convenient 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. credit plans. 

With football games and specials coming 
up, now is a perfect time to 
get a color TV. Come into . 

Sears — and we'll help Car S 
you pick just the right set. 
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The aging cellars of the old stone winery. 
The Christian Brothers, Napa Valley, California 


‘A more careful choice of grapes 
and casks gives every sip of this aged 
brandy its smoother, mellower quality.” 


Bristle Timely FEC 
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‘lassic might suggest. It may be the vul- 
ate scripture, the Popular Mechanics 
f interpersonal relations, marriage.” 

After viewing the film “in its tedious 
ntirety,” Judge Moore and his col- 
eagues agreed that it was protected by 
he First Amendment because it fell 
ar short of the Supreme Court's stan- 
lards for obscenity. The prevailing doc- 
rine requires 1) appeal to prurient in- 
crest as a dominant theme, 2) patent 
ffensiveness and 3) utter lack of re- 
eeming social value. Though Moore 
ryly noted that Language is unlikely 
9 be viewed “primarily by marriage 
ounselors and their patients in a pro- 
essional setting,” he found no predom- 
lant prurience in a film that treats 
itercourse with all the passion of an ag- 
chool lecture on animal husbandry. 

In determining redeeming social val- 
¢, one criterion is whether or not the 
x scenes advance the “ideas” of the 
Im, Language is impeccable by that 
andard, Moore suggested, since sex is 
1e idea. But what of patent offensiveness 
cording to prevailing community stan- 


ards? The judge wondered wistfully if | 


ich an innocuous film could even hope 
) hold its own on 42nd Street. “Judg- 
ig by the current fare in New York,” 
e observed, “this film is going to be 
ard-pressed to match the level of can- 
or of its competition.” 


urprise, Surprise: 
A Dirty Speech Is Illegal 


In the now familiar politics of ob- 
enity, it is taken for granted that speak- 
‘S$ can jolt audiences with four-letter 
ords, That notion may be premature. 
t the University of Utah last April, 
lack Militant Victor Gordon told the 
idience—students, local citizens, law- 
forcement officials—that most Amer- 
ans are too inhibited to utter the fa- 
iliar earthy phrase that is a blunt 
scription of a form of incest. Gor- 
yn invited the audience to join him in 
outing the term at the count of three. 
ith seemingly infantile glee, numerous 
ople shouted away. 
Gordon was duly arrested for vio- 
ting Utah's obscenity statute, which 
akes it “unlawful for any person to 
Iifully or knowingly sing or speak an 
scene or lewd song, ballad or any 
her obscene or lewd words in any pub- 
: place or in the presence of other per- 
ns.” In response, the defendants filed 
it in U.S. district court against the 
cal prosecutor, charging that the Utah 
Ww Was unconstitutional. 
Last week a three-judge district court 
ssed out the suit. In a decision writ- 
n by Chief Judge David T. Lewis of 
e U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
‘nth Circuit, the court upheld the con- 
tutionality of the Utah law and re- 
sed to intervene in the prosecutor's 
se against Gordon. Whether or not 
is convicted, the decision makes it 
sar that any speaker faces arrest if 
flaunts obscene words in public—at 
ist in Utah. 
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Amana /Radarange 
MICROWAVEfOVEN 


bakes a potato in 4 minutes, cooks a hamburger 
in 60 seconds and a 5 Ib. roast in 35 minutes. 


Cooking with the Radarange micro- 
wave oven is a totally new way of 
preparing food. The oven and your 
kitchen stay cool. Only the food gets 
hot. Cooks most everything in one- 
fourth the time you're used to. 
Completely portable (measures 15” 
high, 22%" wide and 17%" deep), the 
Radarange is small enough for a 
counter top. Perfect for kitchens, 
patios, boat galleys—anyplace there's 


ordinary household current. 

Just push a button, set a timer and 
food's ready in a jiffy. Cleanup’s a 
snap, too. You cook on paper, glass 
or china, and clean the oven with a 
damp cloth. 

Make the greatest cooking dis- 
covery since fire now . . . at your 
Amana dealer. Or write: Ann Mac- 
Gregor, Dept. 118, Amana, lowa 
52203 for literature. 


([Radarange- made only by Abrmnernen. 
MICROWAVEFOVEN 


Backed by a century-old tradition of fine crattsmanship. 
AMANA REFRIGERATION, INC, AMANA, [OWA 52203, SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 


Students: opportunity 


(An invitation to college, graduate 
and part-time students) 


You can earn substantial amounts of money 
throughout the year—and gain practical business 


experience —by making TIME, LIFE and 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED subscriptions available 
to students. No previous experience necessary, 
no paperwork and billing involved. You will be 


given free selling supplies, make liberal 


commissions and set your own working hours. 
(You may also participate in special projects and 


marketing research at extra fees.) 


For more than 30 years, TIME Inc. has authorized 
students as its representatives on campuses. 
Commission earnings have helped thousands of 
students underwrite portions of their educational 
expenses. If you are interested, you are invited 


to apply to the 


Time Inc. College Bureau, TIME & LIFE BLDG., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, 
enclosing their notice with a letter stating your 


qualifications. If you're eligible, and your 
application is accepted, you'll be notified 


immediately and receive your sales materials 


and instructions promptly. 
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The Mercury Mess 

Only a few months ago, mercury pol- 
lution was thought to be a problem con- 
fined mainly to the Great Lakes region. 
It has since turned up in 33 states. Be- 
cause millions of pounds of the lethal 
metal have been dumped into the na- 
tion’s waterways in the past 20 years, 
tainting untold numbers of fish, offi- 
cials in ten states have closed down 
some commercial fisheries. Public 
Health workers in 16 states have warned 
residents against eating fish or fowl from 
suspect waterways. At least one family, 
the Hucklebys of Alamogordo, N. Mex., 
has been seriously poisoned after eat- 
ing food contaminated with mercury. 

The problem is compounded by wide- 
spread ignorance about the hazards of 
mercury. Until Norwegian Chemist Nor- 
vald Fimreite found traces of mercury 
in fish taken from Lake St. Clair last 
spring, almost no one suspected that it 
could be one of the most dangerous 
water pollutants. Even some scientists as- 
sumed that mercury would sink to the 
bottom of lakes and rivers, pass harm- 
lessly through fish, or kill a few fish with- 
out harming other organisms, Until this 
year, mercury was not listed as one of 
the substances to be tested for by the 
Federal Water Quality Administration, 
the Interior Department agency charged 
with policing the nation’s water. 

Agency officials now realize that mer- 
cury changes its potency in water; 
through a complex chemical reaction, 
the relatively harmless inorganic form 
is transformed into deadly methyl mer- 
cury. Minute amounts are picked up 
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CONFISCATING GREAT LAKES STURGEON 
Shutdowns in ten states. 
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by microorganisms, which are then eat- 
en by small fish, which in turn are 
eaten by large predatory fish like pike 
and pickerel. When humans eat these 
fish, they can receive dosages of meth- 
yl mercury massive enough to cause 
blindness, brain damage, and even death. 

Worst Offenders. Once the hazard 
was recognized, the Federal Water Qual- 
ity Administration moved with remark- 
able speed. Within the past year, the 
agency has clamped down on polluting 
industries and has asked the Justice De- 
partment to prosecute ten companies ac- 
cused of polluting the waters of seven 
States. Investigators found that the worst 
offenders were paper companies that ei- 
ther used mercury to prevent the for- 
mation of slime in the production of 
paper, or chemical companies using mer- 
cury cells to separate chlorine from 
brine solutions. 

In some cases, investigators ordered 
offending plants to shut down until they 
could install satisfactory pollution con- 
trols. In all cases, polluters were prod- 
ded into quick action. Last week In- 
terior Department officials announced 
that the amount of mercury being 
dumped into U.S. waterways has been 
reduced by 86%. 

Still, the agency is faced with the 
problem of effectively policing 134,000 
square miles of inland waterways with 
just 100 men. Their job may be im- 
possible. For one thing, mercury is still 
entering U.S. waters on a dangerous 
scale. For another, the mercury that is al- 
ready in the water will probably re- 
main there for 50 to 100 years, and 
will continue to be methylized and con- 
sumed by fish. Even if mercury could 
somehow be scooped up, some ecologists 
fear that the scooping would disturb 
aquatic habitats more than the mercury 
itself. The use of chemical detergents 
to “clean” lakes or rivers is frowned 
upon for much the same reason. 

Task Force. Despite the problems, sci- 
entists are not about to give up. Ecologist 
Barry Commoner, working with a group 
called Scientists’ Institute for Public In- 
formation, has helped launch a “task 
force on mercury pollution.” That force 
is made up of 25 experts who will list the 
best methods for dealing with mercury 
pollution and then distribute the list to 
scientists around the country, as well as 
to Government agencies. 

Unfortunately, mercury is only one 
of a galaxy of new-found environmental 
hazards. A Senate subcommittee was re- 
cently warned by Dr. Henry Schroeder 
of the Dartmouth Medical School that 
such substances as lead, cadmium and 
nickel carbonyl are “much more insid- 
ious” in their effect than pesticides or 
other polluters of air and water. It is pos- 
sible, the Senators were told, that mi- 
nute amounts of cadmium in humans 
can cause high blood pressure, while 
trace amounts of nickel carbonyl can 
cause lung cancer. 
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JACQUES YVES COUSTEAU 
155,000 miles of experience. 


The Dying Oceans 

Jacques Yves Cousteau, the renowned 
underwater explorer, has covered 155,- 
000 miles of sea on film-making and 
oceanographic expeditions during the 
past 34 years. Last week in Monte 
Carlo, he summed up what he had 
seen in glum, blunt terms: “The oceans 
are in danger of dying. The pollution is 
general.” 

It was not only the ubiquity of pe- 
lagic oil particles that appalled Cousteau 
and his crew aboard the Calypso. *“Peo- 
ple do not realize that all pollution 
ends up in the seas. The earth is less pol- 
luted. It is washed by the rain which car- 
ries everything into the oceans, where 
life has diminished by 40% in 20 years. 
Fish disappear. Flora too.” He especially 
decried the ecological effects of “bru- 
tal” modern fishing techniques. “The 
ocean floors are being scraped. Eggs 
and larvae are disappearing. In the past, 
the sea renewed itself. It was a con- 
tinuous cycle. But this cycle is being 
upset. Shrimps are being chased from 
their holes into nets by electric shocks. 
Lobsters are being sought in places 
where they formerly found shelter. Even 
coral is disappearing.” 

Cousteau believes that damage to ma- 
rine life can be stopped. “Very strict ac- 
tion must be taken. The U.S. and So- 
viet Union are making considerable ef- 
forts in this direction. The European 
nations are starting to act. Some sci- 
entists are sure that it is too late. I 
don't think so.” 

Meantime in Washington, informed 
observers predicted that President Nix- 
on’s proposed bill to control pollu- 
tion of U.S. coastal waters had no 
chance of getting Congressional approval 
this year. 
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Tormented. 


Atlas fiberglass belted tires are torture tested— 
to give you thousands more miles than even our best selling tire. 


The new Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2* was 


subjected to one of the 


a tough Vicron polyester cord body 


these torture-tested tires can deliver 
And for traction, the unique 


wide And remember, Atlas batteries ar 
est road testing progra tread design literally puts hundreds 
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famous Atlas Plycron—traditionally, the squirm, extra mileage 
tire that has outperformed 4-ply major For good value you can't beat the 4-ply 
brand replacement tires in mileage tests f 


ests. Atlas Plycron tire And 
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tor even greater 
New construction puts the Atlas 2 plus value get a set of new Atlas Plycron 2 PLYCRON Dus? 
2 chead plus 2 tires 
Two fiberglass belts are bonded onto You'll like the difference in mileage —Trodem Medes Ooo a ee React 
tAverage of all tests run simultaneously by independent test fleet during las nths. 
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The New Season: 


Perspiring with Relevance 

What did the Manhattan moguls of 
prime-time television do with the new 
season? To hear them talk, they dis- 
covered America. Blurb writers who 
could not spell “relevant” collected sev- 
erance. Faster than a speeding memo, 
the West Coast got the word that the me- 
dium must have a message: entertain- 
ment TV could be cool no more but 
must be aflame, or at least perspiring, 
with social consciousness. 

The premiéres of NBC’s and CBS's 
new shows last week (ABC held its fire 
until this week) suggest that life in tele- 
visionland is no more real this season 
than it ever was. It is just more earnest. 
The Beverly Hillbillies lit out for the 
White House to donate $95 million for 
pollution control. Lassie taped a show 
battling the same cause last week, Not to 
be out-involved, other series are tackling 
the grievances of migrant workers, the 
excesses of twitchy-fingered National 
Guardsmen, the spread of gonorrhea, the 
need for penal reform, the problems 
of abortion, and the Senate seniority 
system. 

In self-conscious emulation of the 
youth they have helped to alienate, TV 
producers and writers keep proclaiming 
that their programming has suddenly be- 
come “heavy.” Yet from the series al- 
ready unveiled and the scenarios of 
those due this week, one can only con- 
clude that the heaviness is not in the writ- 
ers’ hearts but in their hands. 


Dramatic Series 


Most pretentious of the new shows is 
The Senator, which will appear every 
third week on NBC’s catchall The Bold 
Ones series, But except for an authorita- 
tive performance by Hal Holbrook and a 
patina of knowingness (terms like “Ev- 
ans and Novak” popped up without ex- 
planation), the premiére was just another 
action show about an assassination plot. 

Four-In-One (NBC) is really four dif- 
ferent six-week series. The first, sub- 
titled “McCloud,” features old Gun- 
smoke Deputy Dennis Weaver. The 
gimmick is that McCloud is a New Mex- 
ico marshal assigned temporarily to 
take lessons from the New York City 
police. Naturally he turns the tables, 
proving himself Manhattan's fastest 
gun, lowest tipper, and the lucky stud 
who stashes his boots under the sofa 
of the police commissioner's worldly 
cousin. It is all hokum, of course, 
but more entertaining than most of the 
competition, 

The Storefront Lawyers (CBS) and 
The Interns (CBS) both exploit Mod 
Squad’s multihero angle, but neither 
one is genuinely mod or engrossing. 
The three attorneys, one a woman, earn 
their bread by serving a stuffy Los An- 
geles firm, and their kicks by melo- 
dramatically providing legal aid from a 
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ghetto storefront. The five interns, in- 
cluding one female and one black, churn 
in a centrifuge of subplots as soaperific 
as any afternoon hospital show. 


Situation Comedies 


Andy Griffith and Mary Tyler Moore 
have been coaxed back to CBS and sit- 
uation comedy this season, but only for 
Andy does it seem like a halfway hap- 
py return. In Headmaster, the old sher- 
iff of Mayberry smartens up and takes 
over a coed prep school in California. 
The series’ intention, says Griffith, is 
“to tell it like it is for the young peo- 
ple while remaining palatable to older 
audiences.” The premiére involved a stu- 
dent who refused to pop “uppers” and 
“downers” like the rest of the kids. 
The comic relief, provided mostly by 
the school’s bicep-brained athletic di- 
rector (Jerry Van Dyke), was a down- 
er. As usual, Griffith came off as plat- 
itudinous but rather engaging. 

The Mary Tyler Moore Show, on 
opening night at least, was a disaster for 
the old co-star of the Dick Van Dyke 
Show, She plays an inadvertent career 
girl, jilted by the rounder she put through 
medical school, and working as a “go- 
fer” at a Minneapolis TV station. Her 
bosses, a drunken clown of a news direc- 
tor and a narcissistic nincompoop of an 
anchorman, do an injustice to even the 
worst of local TV news. 

Herschel Bernardi is another talent en- 
tombed in a seemingly moribund CBS 
property. Arnie, as his series is titled, 
has a possibly workable premise: a life- 
long blue-collar worker is suddenly hoist- 
ed from the loading dock to an exec- 
utive desk. But what laughs there were 
in the first episode belonged to the 
firm's fatuous, polo-playing president 
(Roger Bowen), whose main professional 
interest seems to be avoiding handclasps 
lest he endanger his mallet hand. Arnie 
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is around obviously to provide hardhat 
wisdom and wit, but the premiére script 
suggests that Eric Hoffer he isn’t. 
Without question, the most contempt- 
ible show of the season so far is Nancy 
(NBC), a sappy comedy about the Pres- 
ident’s daughter (Renne Jarrett) and her 
fiancé, a clod-kicking Iowa veterinarian 
(John Fink). Producer Sidney Sheldon 
denies lifting the idea from CBS's Gov- 
ernor and J.J, He got the idea, he says, 
during the Johnson Administration 
(which, in possibly its wisest decision, 
was unofficially unreceptive). The Nixon 
girls saw the pilot and found it “cute.” 
Nancy's most embarrassing character, 
actually, is a wise-cracking White House 
woman aide (Celeste Holm) with some of 
the most pitiable material on the air. Liz 
Carpenter should sue for equal time. 


Variety 


The Don Knotts Show (NBC) and the 
Tim Conway Comedy Hour (CBS) at- 
tempt to elevate two old situation comics 
to variety headliners. Conway, late of 
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McHale's Navy and the short-lived sit- 
com bearing his own name, made it ob- 
vious that he is, at best, a second banana. 
Knotts, the Milquetoast deputy sheriff on 
the old Andy Griffith Show, tried to 
make a virtue of his inability to sing, 
dance or string a show together. Opening 
night, Guest Anthony Newley pushed 
Knotts around and took command—a 
running gag that provoked a feeling of 
sympathy. But can other guests and the 
same gag make a season? 

The most promising variety hour 
—and in fact the liveliest premiére of 
any description all week—was the Flip 
Wilson Show (NBC). Flip is black and 
cool, and the first night played as eas- 
ily off David Frost as James Brown. 
He does not do quotable one-liners but 
routines, of which the standards in- 
clude a sassy drag bit and his “Church 
of What’s Happening Now” sermon. 

Judging by the returning shows and 
the eleven new ones, viewers can safely 
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MARY TYLER MOORE 


dismiss the pseudo-hip, summer-long 
promotion pushes—NBC’s “Don’t let it 
happen without you” and CBS's “We've 
put it all together.” The two networks 
might, if they truly wanted to be rel- 
evant, begin by taking it all apart. 

® Richard Burgheim 


The People v. WPIX 


During the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968, Manhattan’s WPIX-TV 
carried what seemed like an enterprising 
special report for a non-network local 
channel. WPIX News, as it proclaimed on 
the air at the time, presented its “Russian 
authority,” Dr. Max J. Putzel, in “an eye- 
witness account from Moscow.” Fact of 
the matter, according to a charge 
brought by the Federal Communications 
Commission last week, was that Max 
Putzel was a professor of German liter- 
ature who happened to be a cousin of the 
then WPIX news producer and who, at 
the time of the broadcast, was not in 
Moscow but back home in Gary, Ind. 

The incident is the basis for one of 
many allegations that will be brought 
against WPIX in the continuing hearing 
in Manhattan's Federal Building. Sever- 
al days before the Putzel caper, the FCC 
Says, WPIX ran a scene identified as 
Prague with the subtitle “Via Satellite” 
when in fact it was not a satellite trans- 
mission but a dusty old film. Another 
night, a voice report out of Vienna was 
labeled as Prague. Similarly, the channel 
stands accused of passing off canned 
footage of a disturbance in a Boston high 
chool as a later, ghetto riot. 

Before the hearing finally adjourns, 
he station will be under attack as well 
or the quantity of its news coverage 
—2% of its air time in 1968, less than 
iny other channel in New York State. 
3esides the FCC, other complainants al- 
ege that 1) WPIX has discriminated 
gainst blacks and other New York mi- 
orities in hiring, 2) it has made no effort 
0 program for such groups, and 3) from 

963 to 1967 it demanded kick backs or 
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“payola” from some singers it put on 
the air. 

See-No-Evil. Outsiders might assume 
that the very laying of such charges by 
the FCC could lead to the suspension 
of the broadcasting license of WPIX, a 
subsidiary of the New York Daily News. 
In fact, even if the charges are proved, 
the FCC may not take any action at all. 
The commission has the authority to re- 
voke radio-TV licenses in such cases, 
and, every three years, it can choose 
not to renew the license of a station 
that has failed to “serve the public in- 
terest.” But, as broadcast reformers have 
long pointed out disgustedly, the com- 
mission has not rejected a license for rea- 
sons of inadequate public service in its 
entire 36-year history. Over the years, 
Stations broadcasting no news at all 
have won routine renewal. 

Lately, paladins of the public inter- 
est, including Maverick FCC Commis- 
sioner Nicholas Johnson, have risen up 
against what Johnson calls the com- 
mission's “complacent and comfortable 
hear-no-evil, see-no-evil slouch in front 
of the radio and television sets of Amer- 
ica.” Critics of U.S. broadcasting point 
out that the insufficiency of that ser- 
vice is probably less attributable to the 
networks than to the local channels. Af- 
filiated stations frequently undercut the 
networks’ efforts to increase cultural 
and public-affairs programming by re- 
fusing to carry it. Similarly, in order 
to increase profits, the stations stint on 
such programming at home. A recent in- 
formal poll of local newspaper editors 
by the trade paper Variety found that 
in their opinion more than 100 US. 
channels did not properly serve the in- 
terests of the community. 

Aprenda Inglés. Leading the fight 
against WPIX is Forum Communications 
Inc., a consortium of New Yorkers that 
includes Harry Belafonte and is headed 
by former NBC Vice President Lawrence 
K. Grossman. Defending themselves 
against Forum, WPIX executives have 
maintained that they were unaware of 
the news doctoring. As for the shortage 
of news coverage, they claim that “the 
public is surfeited with broadcast news.” 
But since the Forum challenge, WPIX 
has doubled its news staff and air time 
and rushed to schedule community 
shows like Black Pride, Puerto Rican 
New Yorker, Jewish Dimension and 
Aprenda Inglés (Learn English). Many 
Stations around the country, frightened 
by the WPIX and other challenges, have 
also upgraded their local service. 

That represents progress for the na- 
tional public interest even if Forum and 
Grossman should lose their case against 
WPIX. But, while they anticipate a long 
fight that may take them years and all the 
way to the Supreme Court, they are 
counting on victory for themselves and 
the public. “If the commission renders a 
decision on the merits and on the facts.” 
says Grossman, “then for the first time in 
over 20 years, we have the promise of 
secing important improvements in the 
quality of local television.” 


MILESTONES 


Married. Jonathan Scranton Linen, 
26, administrative assistant with the 
American Express Co. and son of James 
A. Linen, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Time Inc.; and Leila 
Haven Jones, 27, an editorial researcher 
at Reader's Digest and daughter of Gil- 
bert E. Jones, board chairman of the 
IBM World Trade Corp.: in an Epis- 
copal ceremony in Greenwich, Conn. 





Died. Jimi Hendrix, 27, Seattle-born 
rock superstar whose grating, bluesy 
voice, screechy, pulsating guitar solos 
and pelvis-pumping stage antics con- 
veyed both a turned-on, fetid sense of 
eroticism and, at best, a reverberated mu- 
sical equivalent of the urban black’s an- 
guished spirit; apparently of an overdose 
of drugs; in London. 


Died. Noel Haviland Field, 66, some- 
time U.S. State Department official 
(1926-36) and a mysterious figure in 
cold war politics; in Budapest. Urbane 
and multilingual, the London-born, Har- 
vard-educated descendant of an Amer- 
ican Quaker family left State in 1936 
to work for the League of Nations, 
and later became wartime European 
head of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee’s relief activities. Fired from that 
post because of allegations that he was 
sympathetic to Communists, Field went 
to Prague, and three weeks before the be- 
ginning of the Alger Hiss trial was ab- 
ducted to Hungary by Communist 
agents. He was stigmatized by assorted 
Iron Curtain regimes as a wartime spy 
for the U.S. Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices, but for reasons not made clear, 
he was never brought to trial. Until his 
death he worked as a copyreader for 
the government's foreign-language pub- 
lishing house in Budapest. 


Died. Dr. Rudolf Carnap, 79, one of 
the 20th century’s most influential phi- 
losophers; of peritonitis; in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. A member of the so-called 
“Vienna Circle” of philosophers and 
mathematicians that flourished during 
the late ‘20s and early '30s, Carnap 
was a founder of the school of thought 
known as logical positivism. The tra- 
ditional areas of philosophy, such as 
metaphysics, ethics and aesthetics, he dis- 
missed as “meaningless” because their 
statements could not be empirically ver- 
ified, and were based on “emotional 
needs, not on intellectual concepts.” 


Died. Morris (“Two-Gun”) Cohen, 
81, beefy, swaggering, London-born ra- 
conteur and sometime Canadian ranch 
hand who served for several years as 
bodyguard to Chinese Republican Lead- 
er Sun Yat-sen, became a general of 
the Kuomintang, and after the fall of 
the mainland in 1949 tried vainly to ne- 
gotiate a reconciliation between Chair- 
man Mao and Chiang Kai-shek; in 
Salford, England. 
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Hell drive until he 
kills, if we let him. 


The compulsive problem-drinker 
who drives is a threat to your life. 
And to the lives of those you love. 
He causes most of the 
alcohol-related crashes which 
kill 30,000 Americans every year. 

What can we do about him? 

A lot, with your help. The National 
Highway Safety Bureau of the 

U.S. Department of Transportation 
has a new countermeasures 


jo)gereiu-ts+Ma Usl-Me) o)[-Teithic-\-Me) a tal t 
action program are to ensure that 
he is (1) identified and 
apprehended, (2) handled properly 
by the courts, (3) brought into 
treatment, and (4) kept off the 
road until that treatment is 
effective. 

What can you do? Help make 
sure your state and your local 
community support this federal 





countermeasures program. Write 
a letter to your governor and to 
your mayor. Tell them you want 
your state and your city to 
cooperate fully in the National 
Highway Safety Bureau's new 
Alcohol Safety Countermeasures 
Program. Your letter could make 
the difference. 
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Auto Workers Hear the Drums Again 


TANDING in the rain to collect 

their strike pay—$30 a week for a 
single man, $40 for a family—the strik- 
ers in their baggy cotton pants and 
frayed shirts evoked an image of the 
1930s. The line stretched around the 
grimy headquarters of United Auto 
Workers Local 235 in Hamtramck, 
Mich. Occasionally, one of the men 
raised a clenched fist in salute, or an- 
other flashed a smile for photographers 
or a V-for-victory gesture, but mostly 
they were strangely silent. Across the 
Street, pickets patrolled Chevrolet's gear 
and axle plant, carrying signs that pro- 
claimed: UAW ON STRIKE FOR JUSTICE, 
Or INCREASED PENSIONS or, simply, EQ- 
uiTy. Said one of the pickets, Robert 
Jackson: “They told us the strike would 
last till next year. We're going to see 
Christmas on these picket lines, but 
we're fighting for a purpose.” 

In that atmosphere, a strike that could 
turn out to be the most significant one 
since the 116-day walkout of the steel- 
workers in 1959 began last week in De- 
troit, The nation’s largest industrial 
union, the 1,600,000-member United 
Auto Workers, invoked labor's ultimate 
weapon against General Motors, the 
world’s largest manufacturer. In a clas- 
sic test of raw power, the strike pulled 
344,000 workers off their jobs in 145 
U.S. and Canadian plants. Every day 
that it lasts, G.M. says, the company 
will lose $90 million in sales, the men 
will be deprived of $12 million in wages, 
and federal, state and local governments 
will be denied $20 million in taxes. 

Crusades in Conflict. For both sides, 
the costly contest was almost a jihad, 
or holy war. To Leonard Woodcock, 
the quiet, scholarly leader who took 
over as president of the U.A.W. last 
May after Walter Reuther died in an air- 
plane crash, the strike was a call to 
arms for a younger generation of work- 
ers who know nothing of the union bat- 
tles of the “30s. In meeting after meet- 
ing, he has told the men to dig in for a 
long. bitter siege, warning that they will 
have to go without strike pay after the 
union’s $120 million war chest runs 
out in about seven weeks’ time. “We 
have to be prepared to fight, as we 
used to do, in an old-fashioned way,” 
he told workers. “A union with money 
is a bureaucracy. A union without mon- 
ey Is a crusade.” 

G.M.’s management is holding out in 
what it sees as a higher cause: halting 
runaway wage increases. Chairman 
James Roche declared: “We must re- 
Store the balance that has been lost be- 
tween wages and productivity, for upon 
this balance rests our national ability 
to cope with inflation, to resolve the cri- 
sis of cost. This in turn determines our 
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capacity to achieve the lofty national 
goals we have set for ourselves.” 

In management's view, the strike will 
decide whether the U.S. auto industry 
is destined to join the long list of others 
—textiles, radios, shoes, barber chairs 
—that can no longer freely and vig- 
orously compete against lower wage for- 
eign manufacturers. In July, imported 
cars captured an alltime high 15.6% of 
the nation’s auto market. Last week 
Chevrolet Chief John Z. DeLorean ob- 
served that U wage rates are 2.1 
times as high as Germany's, 2.8 times 
Britain’s and four times Japan's. Though 
wages abroad are leaping ahead faster 
in percentage terms than those in the 
U.S., American wages are so much high- 
er to begin with that the dollars-and- 
cents gap has actually widened. 

How Long? The current collision be- 
tween auto labor and management in De- 
troit hurts much of the rest of the U.S. 
and Canada. G.M. uses 10% of the 
U.S.’s steel, 5% of its aluminum and 
large portions of its glass, rubber and tex- 
tiles. Last week in Lexington, Ky., Irvin 
Industries laid off 375 workers who 
make seat belts. In Stratford, Ont., the 
auto strike put 100 workers out of 








their jobs at Standard Products, which 
manufactures rubber parts. The belea- 
guered Penn Central railroad began lay- 
ing off workers who normally handle 
shipments of G.M. cars and trucks. In 
a month, a million more men could be 
out of work across the U.S. 

Moreover, the strike is likely to trim 
down any third-quarter economic upturn 
(see box, page 72). One consequence is 
that the industrial-production index, 
which declined in August for the first 
time in five months, will fall further. If 
the strike lasts more than six weeks, it 
will depress many businesses indirectly 
connected with the auto industry. In 
that case, lower corporate profits and 
more unemployment will sink the fed- 
eral budget deeper in the red, increas- 
ing the prospects for a tax increase. 
The Nixon Administration expects that 
the strike will be over in six to eight 
weeks, but the consensus in Detroit is 
that it quite possibly could stretch out 
to twelve or 15 weeks, or even more. 
(G.M. dealers’ supply of cars will last 
for six to seven weeks, including 1970 
models.) Even after the auto strike is set- 
ted, the economy will be further dis- 
torted as General Motors and its sup- 
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pliers work overtime to make up for 
lost production. 

The walkout is one more sign that 
union members everywhere are march- 
ing to a martial drum. This year the 
pace of American life has been snarled 
by an unusual number of strikes, and 
the appetites of union members have 
been whetted by some outrageously high 
settlements. Construction workers in this 
year’s first quarter squeezed out wage in- 
creases averaging 18%. Last June, the 
Teamsters won hourly raises of $1.85 
over 39 months. 

Now the railroad workers demand a 
40% wage increase. Last week 45,000 
workers halted trains for about twelve 
hours on Southern Pacific, Chesapeake 
& Ohio and Baltimore & Ohio railroads. 
The men returned to work under a court 
injunction, and late in the week President 
Nixon signed an executive order delay- 
ing any national rail strike for 60 days. 

Younger and Impatient. The auto 
workers’ union has become noticeably 
more militant this year, largely because 
its membership is becoming younger— 
and impatient. Over the past decade, the 
median age of men in the auto plants has 
declined from 41 to 37; more than one- 
third of the strikers are under 25. The 
youngsters insist on big gains—now, A 
common refrain among union leaders 


U.A.W. Local 112 at Chrysler: “I try 
to tell the young guys that they have 
to wait for some things, but they come 
up with their beards and mop heads 
and say, ‘Hey, mother, you're ancient.’ 
They do not even listen.” 

The 26¢ Battle. Because of inflation, 
many workers cannot make ends meet. 
The average hourly pay of G.M. work- 
ers is $4.05, but by Leonard Woodcock’s 
reckoning, they have a great deal of 
catching up to do. As a result of re- 
ductions in overtime work, the auto 
worker earns 1.7% less than he did a 
year ago; in addition, inflation has tak- 
en a 7.4% cut out of the purchasing 
power of what he earns. Just to get 
back to where he was in the spring of 
1969, by the U.A.W.’'s calculation, the 
auto worker would have to have a raise 
of at least 8% an hour. The union 
asks for a 61.5¢ increase in the first 
year of a new contract and further rais- 
es in the second and third years; the 
amounts will depend on whatever cost- 
of-living settlement is agreed on. G.M. 
is offering 38¢ in the first year, and sec- 
ond- and third-year increases of 12¢ 
each. The company says that that would 
give the typical assembly-line worker an 
annual income, including the value of 
fringe benefits, of more than $12,000 
by the fall of 1973. 








ROBOT WELDERS IN 
The settlement is 


ambiguous clause in an agreement that 
Reuther negotiated to end the 66-day 
strike against Ford in 1967. The re- 
sulting conflict is an object lesson of 
the perils of postponing trouble. In the 
1967 contract, the union accepted a ceil- 
ing on cost-of-living increases in return 
for an agreement that compensation for 
inflation above that ceiling “shall be 
available” in 1970. The difference now 


is 


resents 
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voiced by Leonard Paula, who rep- 
4,700 white-collar workers in 


The two sides are farther apart than 
the figures indicate, because of a highly 


amounts to 26¢ an hour, which the 
union considers to be money already 


The Grueling Life on the Line 


OR eight hours every day, says Henry Belcher, a 40-year- 
old welder, “I am as much a machine as a punch press 
or a drill motor is.” With that comment, he sums up a cru- 
cial reason for the auto-worker militancy that led to the 
strike against General Motors. Most of the men on the as- 
sembly line hate their jobs—with a bitterness that can hard- 
ly be understood by anybody who performs interesting 
tasks in comfortable surroundings. At best, reports Time's 
Correspondent David DeVoss, the auto worker's routine is 
a daily voyage from tedium to apathy, dominated by the feel- 
ing that he sheds his identity when he punches the time 
clock, At worst, in the industry's older plants, his life is one 
of physical discomfort as well. 

Less Than a Minute. One such factory is the 60-year- 
old Dodge plant in Hamtramck, Mich., where Belcher 
works. Promptly at 6 a.m., the assembly line begins send- 
ing cars past his work station, and from then on Belcher 
is a part of the line, like the well-oiled gears and bearings. 
The noise is deafening: Belcher could not talk to the men 
at the next stations three feet away even if there were 
time. There never is. Partially assembled cars move past 
him at the rate of 62 an hour; in less than one minute he 
is expected to look over each auto, pound out a dent in a fend- 
er or reweld an improperly joined seam. Cars that cannot 
be fixed that quickly are taken off the line. In the winter, 
drafts from ill-caulked windows chill Belcher’s chest, while 
hot air blasts from rust-proofing ovens 30 feet away singe 
his back. After two hours of standing on the concrete 
floor his legs ache, but the whistle does not blow for 
lunch until 10 a.m. 

Then the line stops, and Belcher gets 30 unpaid minutes 
to eat. That is not long enough for him to walk down from 
his sixth-floor work station to the second-floor cafeteria, 
buy a hot meal and get back before the line starts again. 
So he munches a sandwich from a bag—often while stand- 


ing at the back of one of the long lines of men waiting to 
use the urinals. The chance to visit the bathroom cannot be 
passed up, since Belcher can rarely leave the assembly line. Be- 
sides the lunch period, he gets breaks of eleven minutes in 
the morning and twelve minutes in the afternoon, After the 
lunch break, the whistle blows again at 10:30 a.m., and the 
men put in four more hours of work until the shift changes 
at 2:30. Says Belcher, who makes $3.82 an hour: “Ev- 
erything is regulated. No time to stop and think about what 
you are doing; your life is geared to the assembly line. I 
have lost my freedom.” 

Complaints like these have been heard almost from the 
days when the first assembly line started rolling. In fact, 
the conditions that so depress Belcher are not as bad as 
they once were, Under union pressure, companies have 
made some improvements, Shifts are a bit shorter now 
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'EGA ASSEMBLY PLANT 
ikely to be inflationary. 


owed its members above and beyond 
any new settlement; the company in- 
cludes the 26¢ as part of its 38¢ offer. 
In the next contract, the union is in- 
sisting that there be no ceiling on cost-of- 
living increases. 

For many of the pickets, a more cru- 
cial issue is the union’s demand for 
“30 and out"—voluntary retirement at 
any age after 30 years of service on a 
minimum pension of $500 a month. 
G.M. has 41,000 employees with 25 


years or more of service, and. says the 
company’s chief negotiator, Vice Pres- 
ident Earl Bramblett, “the possibility of 
losing such a large number of highly 
skilled and experienced personnel could 
be a crippling blow.” The company of- 
fers instead what might be called “5 
and out’—retirement on a 





$500-a- 
month pension at 58, with $40 a month 
deducted for every year a worker is 
below that age when he leaves. 

How can the impasse be settled? One 
way might be for G.M. to offer a more 
liberal cost-of-living allowance in return 
for a lower wage settlement, figuring 
that inflation will slow during the next 
two years. Woodcock has hinted at the 
possibility of such a deal. In a re- 
markable statement, he expressed his 
preference for cost-of-living escalators 
in place of huge wage increases in the 
later years of a contract. “I believe 
that if you bargain wages to anticipate 
an inflation, then you are guaranteeing 
that inflation,” he said. “I am concerned 
about constantly escalating future wage 
increases further distorting the economy 
and possibly leading to a major re- 
cession, if not worse.” 

Prices and Politics. The eventual set- 
tlement of the U.A.W. strike will be a 
bench mark. A settlement in line with 
G.M.’s offer would provide other com- 
panies with an example of successful re- 
sistance, discouraging future strikes. On 





the other hand, a large wage gain would 
give other unions a new goal to shoot 
at, and would doubtless be followed by 
another increase in the price of cars 
and trucks. Last week Ford, which is 
still producing cars, as are Chrysler 
and American Motors, raised prices on 
its 1971 autos by 4.8%, the biggest in- 
crease in 14 years. Ford executives hint- 
ed that there might be even higher 
raises after a new labor contract is 
signed. Yet the auto industry cannot 
pass all of its increasing labor costs on 
to consumers. Detroit is dreadfully 
frightened that Americans will continue 
to shift to lower-priced imported autos. 
U.S. car sales are down this year part- 
ly because the U.S. public, hurt by 
both inflation and unemployment. is hes- 
itant to invest in big-ticket purchases. 
To fight the price rise, Detroit is au- 
tomating to the extent of using robot 
welders on G.M.’s Vega 2300 assembly 
line. Still, prices continue to climb. 

The Administration is resigned to the 
likelihood that almost any settlement 
that will bring the men back to work is 
bound to be inflationary. Government 
economists have privately voiced hopes 
that the wage deal would be in the range 
of 8% to 10%. G.M.’s final offer before 
the workers went out amounted to 9.8%. 
At least for now, the Administration has 
no plans to use its power to try to force a 
settlement. But if the strike drags on un- 
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than the 3:30 p.m. to I a.m. stint that Walter Reuther 
worked at Ford in 1927. Over the years, the union has 
won regular relief breaks, the system of roving relief men, 
and doors on toilets. Some workers who do especially dirty 
jobs such as painting, now get company-paid special cloth- 
ing. Many plants now have enclaves away from the line 
where men on their breaks can sit down, smoke or get a 
cup of coffee from a vending machine. 

For the workers, that is not enough. The amenities are great- 
est in the industry’s newer plants. but a large proportion of 
union members labor in aged factories. The very nature of 
the work remains the worst problem. Auto managers con- 
cede that most assembly jobs are hard and boring, but they fig- 
ure that little can be done about it. Managers commonly 
complain about shoddy workmanship. Union members ve- 
hemently retort that the line moves too fast for them to do 
as good a job as they would like to. 

Welcome Old Age. For many workers, the only escape 
Ss retirement on a pension. Old age is not unwelcome in the 
1uto plants; it is common to hear young men talk longingly 
of retirement. That is why the union’s demand that workers 
y€ allowed to retire after 30 years, regardless of age, on min- 
mum pensions of $500 a month, has become a key issue in 
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the G.M. strike. Says Pete Tipton, 34, a welder for Cad- 
illac: “All I have to look forward to is ‘30 and out! I only 
have a ninth-grade education, so I can't do anything else, 
but my children are going to stay in school so that they 
will not have to be subjected to this kind of life.” 

Some men, of course, work up to jobs that are free of 
much of the tough labor. Al Powarowski, 32, has advanced 
from loading boxcars for Ford to driving completed autos 
off the assembly line, at $3.72 an hour. Like many Ford work- 
ers, he believes that the company is more understanding 
than G.M. or Chrysler. But Powarowski feels insecure be- 
cause of the unsteadiness of the work. He has spent 14 
months of his seven years at Ford waiting out eight sep- 
arate layoffs; the first, lasting one week, started on the 89th 
day of his 90-day probationary period as a new employee. 
“In the years when you are making money, you don't have 
time to spend it, and when sales go down and layoffs come, 
no one has any money at all,” says Powarowski. His own an- 
nual income has dropped from $12,000 to $7,000 because 
his hours have been sharply reduced during this year’s auto- 
sales slump. Besides, he finds the job maddeningly dull, if 
not physically taxing, “The only fun I have,” he says, “is get- 
ting a few cold beers after work.” 

Richard Jankowski, 29, is happier—but only because he 
will soon realize the auto worker's dream of leaving the 
line for good. During the last three of his eleven years at 
G.M.’s Fisher Body plant in Ypsilanti, he went to night 
school, and this fall he will become a high school teacher. 
“I almost cry when I see kids coming into the shop today,” 
he says. “Working in a factory is nothing to be ashamed of, 
but you look at men who are 35 and look 50 and you say, 
is that going to be me?” 

As the nation’s labor force becomes better educated, the au- 
tomakers may run into trouble finding enough new men will- 
ing to enter the plants. Even before the strike, the once 
long queues outside plant hiring offices had disappeared, 
and for the first time in years in some factories, supervisors 
had begun hiring women for the line. 
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How the Strike Will Hurt 


What damage will the auto strike do to U.S. business? If the workers re- 
turn to their jobs within a month or so, the impact wil! be minimal—ex- 
cept for the losses and layoffs suffered by G.M.’s suppliers, But if, as 
most authorities expect, the walkout lasts for six weeks or more, the ef- 
fects could be unsettling. Last week Data Resources Inc., an economic con- 
sulting firm headed by Harvard’s Otto Eckstein, a former member of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers and a member of TimE’s Board 
of Economists, made some projections for Time. By analyzing 320 eco- 
nomic equations in a computer, Data Resources projected what the econ- 
omy would have looked like in this year’s fourth quarter had there 
been no strike, and compared these results with what is likely to hap- 
pen if the work stoppage lasts six weeks or twelve weeks. The figures list- 
ed below are in billions of dollars at an annual rate, except where 


otherwise stated. 


ee] 
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group also examined the effects of the hy- 


pothetical six- or twelve-week strikes on industries that are major sup- 
pliers to the auto companies. The figures listed below indicate the 
declines that those industries would be expected to sustain in fourth-quar- 


ter profits and production. 
Mirek ae 


til snow falls, the pickets will be faced 
with the prospect of doing without strike 
pay, and part of their anger is bound to 
be directed at the Government. The pub- 
lic will blame the Administration if wide- 
spread layoffs brought about by a long 
stoppage send unemployment over 6%. 
Unless there is an unexpected break in 
the strike before the November elections, 
Republican votes will be hard to come by 
in areas where the U.A.W.’s picket lines 
have disrupted the local economy. 

In a free economy, conflicts between 
powerful competing forces are inevi- 
table. U.S. labor has won many of its 
greatest advances only after striking. 
Yet the auto walkout comes at a par- 
ticularly bad time, when the nation is 
troubled and its economy is sluggish. If 
the pessimists are proved correct and 
the strike drags on, it may well become 
a cause célébre for organized labor, 
drawing to the workers’ side protest 
movements of all sorts. The real trag- 
edy of the bitter battle is that it hits 
the U.S. when the country can ill af- 
ford any further social tension. 
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MARKETING 


And Now, Sweet Beer 

What the beer bust was to many gen- 
erations of students, the pot party is to 
countless thousands of today’s collegians 
—and the trend saddens brewers as 
much as it does old grads. Nationwide, 
beer sales are rising about 11% this 
year, but around campuses sales are 
barely holding their own, despite the in- 
creasing college population. The tastes 
of malt and marijuana, it seems, just 
do not mingle well. Instead, youths seek- 
ing to prolong their highs have been turn- 
ing to a new kind of campus ferment. 
They are buying cheap, sweet wines, es- 
pecially two Gallo brands: Ripple and 
Boone’s Farm Apple. Nude swimmers 
at July’s Goose Lake Rock Festival in 
Jackson, Mich., appreciatively christened 
one of the beaches they used “Ripple 
Beach.” 

Brewers are making a few ripples 
too, Within the past few weeks, they 
have begun test-marketing three sweet- 
tasting concoctions of their own: Pitts- 


burgh Brewing’s lemon-lime-flavored 
Hop ‘n Gator; Lone Star Brewing’s low- 
calorie Lime Lager: and National Brew- 
ing’s Malt Duck, a combination of beer, 
alcohol and an unfermented concentrate 
of red grape with twice the alcoholic con- 
tent of ordinary beer. The brewers say 
only that, whatever the reason, a lot of 
young people seem to like sweeter drinks 
—and the manufacturers are trying to 
win those youngsters. “We are dealing 
with a Pepsi generation grown up,” says 
Bud Allen, National Brewing’s general 
sales manager. 

Initial sales of the new drinks sug- 
gest that the brewers have sized up 
that generation's preferences accurately. 
Lone Star Advertising Director Harry 
McEldowney admits that “hardhats do 
not seem to like Lime Lager,” but adds 
that the drink “sells well at rock fes- 
tivals.” The new brands have not es- 
caped controversy, though it has been 
of a different kind from what the brew- 
eries might have expected. Early this 
month Stokely-Van Camp Inc. asked a 
federal court to enjoin Pittsburgh Brew- 
ing from selling Hop ‘n Gator, claim- 
ing that the drink’s name—and the taste 
and formula of the part that is not beer 
—violate Stokely’s trademark right on 
Gatorade. 


CORPORATIONS 


Supersonic Boom 

Rock music has brought fortunes to 
hundreds of youthful performers, offbeat 
promoters and once unknown musical 
entrepreneurs. As a cultural phenom- 
enon that knows no season, rock has 
also made the nation’s record industry 
immune to this year’s economic slump. 
Recording companies expect to reach 
an alltime sales peak of $1.8 billion in 
1970, a 14% increase. The company 
that has profited most from the trend 
is Columbia Records, a division of Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting. In the past three 
years, Columbia has doubled its share 
of the record market, to 22%, an amount 
almost as large as the combined total 
of its two closest rivals, Capitol and 
Atlantic-Warner. 

Behind Columbia’s supersonic boom 
is its president, Clive Davis, 38, a Brook- 
lyn-born Harvard law grad who rose 
through the corporate law department 
and has no musical background. While 
his personal taste runs to the old heart- 
throbs like Johnny Mathis, Davis has 
a knack for spotting trends and pick- 
ing out what will sell in almost any 
field of music. Since taking over in 
1965, he has radically changed Co- 
lumbia’s image. He switched the em- 
phasis from Broadway show albums 
and the “easy-listening” music of An- 
dre Kostelanetz and Mitch Miller to con- 
temporary rock. Columbia already had 
Bob Dylan, Simon and Garfunkel and 
the Byrds under contract. Davis great- 
ly expanded that list by adding such in- 
novators as Janis Joplin, Laura Nyro, 
Santana, and Blood, Sweat and Tears. 
Rock moved from 15% of Columbia’s 
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1967 to more than 
50% now. Last year Columbia’s do- 
mestic division had sales of about 
$200 million, and pretax profits almost 
doubled, to $25 million. 

Monterey Pop. Davis stumbled on 
this new source of Columbia's prosperity 
almost by accident. In May 1967, he at- 
tended the Monterey Pop Festival in Cal- 
ifornia because one of Columbia's 
groups was playing there. “It was the 
first meeting place for the flower chil- 
dren,” he recalls, “and I was very im- 
pressed with the whole youth revolution 
that I saw there. The kids went crazy. 
It was the start of the group era and 
of a whole new kind of innovative 
music. It changed the nature of my 
career.” 

It also changed some of his ideas 
about managing talent. “This business 
is such a personal one now that the com- 


volume in early 
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COLUMBIA'S DAVIS 
Pop go the millions. 


pany heads have got to be involved 
with the artists,” Davis says. He began 
breaking down the barriers between the 
Establishment corporate head and the 
young performer, personally seeking out 
and signing up unknown artists and lur- 
ing away from rival companies more es- 
tablished stars. What Davis offered them 
was more control over their own ar- 
tistic expression than other companies 
had given them. By the time that his 
competitors realized what Davis was 
up to, Columbia—and Atlantic-Warner 
—had already recruited much of the 
top talent. Says Davis: “The other com- 
panies just got frantic and signed the 
wrong artists.” 

From Rock to Bach. While Davis 
was adding new talent, he also began 
trimming costs by dropping 100 of 
the least successful of Columbia's 250 
performers. He made two innovations 
in record pricing. Columbia began charg- 
ing the same price for mono and ste- 
reo records; that led to the phasing 
out of mono albums and thus reduced 
company expenses. Next, Davis started 
the variable pricing technique, adding 
$1 to the suggested list price of al- 
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bums that he believed would be big sell- 
ers across the country. 

Now Davis is looking forward to Co- 
lumbia’s further development of qua- 
drisonic sound, a kind of double-stereo 
system that was introduced on tapes 
last year by Vanguard. Columbia plans 
to have its own quadrisonic records 
and tapes on the market within a year. 
Davis has also kept his company hum- 
ming in all other fields of recorded 
music. He maintains Columbia's strong 
position in Broadway show albums, and 
this autumn will back a pair of shows: 
Richard Rodgers’ Two by Two, star- 
ring Danny Kaye, and The Rothschilds, 
by Bock and Harnick, the men of Fid- 
dler on the Roof fame. In country music, 
Davis has Johnny Cash, who in 1969 
sold 6,500,000 albums, probably an all- 
time high for an individual artist in 
one year. Meanwhile Columbia still leads 
in the classics. Its Switched-On Bach of 
late 1968 was the second-bestselling clas- 
sical album ever put out (after Van Cli- 
burn’s recording of Tchaikovsky's First 
Piano Concerto), at just under 1,000,000 
copies sold. 


BANKING 
The Man Who Cut the Prime 


John R. Bunting, president of Phil- 
adelphia’s First Pennsylvania Banking 
& Trust Co,, says that he wears “the long- 
est hair and widest ties of any banker I 
know.” That is only one reason why he 
often discomforts conventional  col- 
leagues, many of whom rank him sec- 
ond only to Wright Patman, the con- 
gressional curmudgeon, as the man they 
like to dislike. Bunting, a 45-year-old 
Presbyterian, has publicly castigated oth- 
er bankers for discriminating against 
Jews, and has talked of adding youths 
under 25, consumer crusaders and even 
militant feminists to First Pennsylvania's 
board. He has also introduced “Earth 
Bonds” to finance environmental im- 
provement projects. 

Last week he shook up conservatives 
again by making his bank the first siz- 
able one to cut the prime rate—the 
basic interest charge on loans to busi- 
nesses with the best credit ratings—from 
8% to 73. Jokingly, he said that he 
pared the prime partly because “our 
bank needs the publicity. We haven't 
been in the newspapers for quite a 
while.” 

Some other bankers grumbled that 
that was the only reason. They pointed 
out that interest rates on several forms 
of corporate borrowing are higher than 
8%: interest on long-term, high-quality 
utility bonds, for example, averages 
8.6%. Bankers also thought it illogical 
—and potentially harmful to bank earn- 
ings—that Bunting should reduce the 
rate at the outset of the heavy seasonal 
demand for loans to finance Christmas 
inventories. Said one prominent Man- 
hattan banker: “I think that John is a 
kind of way-out guy.” 

Still, there is much logic behind a 
prime-rate reduction. If the General Mo- 








tors strike is prolonged, business-loan de- 
mand is likely to soften. In addition, 
the Federal Reserve Board lately has 
been pumping more money into the 
banking system. From July | to Sept. 
1, the money supply increased at an av- 
erage annual rate of 8.3%. Some bank- 
ers suspect that Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Arthur Burns is expanding the 
supply rapidly in hopes of bringing down 
interest rates to help out his fellow Re- 
publicans in the November elections. 
Key short-term interest rates already 
have fallen. The “federal funds” rate at 
which banks borrow excess reserves 
from each other has declined from 8% 
or 9% earlier this year to 53% in 
New York City. 

At the same time, the profits of ma- 
jor banks in the New York and Chi- 
cago money centers have been rising. 
Bunting says, for example, that in July 
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FIRST PENNSYLVANIA’S BUNTING 
Shaking up the conservatives. 


and August the earnings of First Penn- 
sylvania ran 25% ahead of the pre- 
ceding year. Meanwhile, the profits of 
many corporate customers, who must 
borrow at 8% or more, are falling. 

Buoying Stocks. First Pennsylvania’s 
prime cut sent cheer through the busi- 
ness community. The prospect of fur- 
ther relief from the high interest rates 
that have hurt borrowers for two years 
was a major reason why the stock mar- 
Ket snapped back last week from an 
early sell-off started by the G.M. strike. 
California’s Bank of America, the larg- 
est in the nation, is seriously considering 
following Bunting in lowering the prime 
rate to 74%, perhaps this week. Some 
Manhattan bankers would not be sur- 
prised to see the cut soon become wide- 
spread. Bunting predicts that the in- 
dustry’s giants will follow his lead, as 
they reluctantly did two years ago when 
First Pennsylvania made a _ reduction 
that competitors initially called “pre- 
mature.” He professes to be uncon- 
cerned, however, about whether com- 
petitors will follow him this time. “If 
they do not,” he says, “we will get 
more business.” 
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CINEMA 





Garlic and Sapphires 

The New York Film Festival is a pe- 
culiar combination of international no- 
talents and geniuses, a show, in T-S. 
Eliot’s phrase, of “garlic and sapphires 
in the mud.” Last week, at its opening, 
the garlic was very much in evidence. 
This week some sapphires glint 


Tristana. Like their greatest paisano, 
Picasso, Spanish geniuses have their 
roots in another century or their homes 
in another country. Except for that grand 
exception: Luis Bufuel, The Old Ar- 
agonese, 70, has reached a modus vi- 
vendi with Franco Spain, and returned 





REY & DENEUVE IN “TRISTANA” 
Composed on a Spanish guitar. 


to create in Tristana a coda of in- 
exhaustible power and sophistication. 
Like the world reflected in a convex mir- 
ror, every element is in this masterwork 
—but somehow transfigured and am- 
plified. People are themselves and some- 
thing other. Even the film’s title has a 
dual meaning: Tristana suggests “sad- 
ness,” and is the name of its heroine, im- 
peccably played by Catherine Deneuve. 

Tristana is the ward of a graying vo- 
luptuary, Don Lope (Fernando Rey). 
Lope is an aristocrat, an atheist and a 
hypocrite—three distinct personalities 
that Rey manages to portray simul- 
taneously. As his money and his vigor re- 
cede, Don Lope pursues the bewildered 
girl and overtakes her. Once seduced, 
Tristana is a figure of metastasizing ven- 
geance. When she becomes the mistress 
of a young artist (Franco Nero), Don 
Lope shouts in misery, “I prefer trag- 
edy to ridicule The girl awards 
him both. Her flight with the artist is 
ended by a disease that costs her a leg. 
Convalescing in the house of her for- 
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mer guardian, Tristana hears Lope. 
stricken with a heart attack, rattling in 
his bed. She starts to call a doctor, 
then lowers the phone to its cradle . . . 
The classic elements of youth and 
age, jealousy and revenge may seem bet- 


ter suited to opera than to modern 
film. But Bunuel recognizes no visual 
or emotional barriers. His scenario 


seems, rhythmically, to have been com- 
posed on the guitar. It traverses wit 
and melancholy, surrealism and truth 
without missing a quarter note 
Much of Tristana’s success lies in 
the director's scrupulous ambition. Once 
he was satisfied with the village athe- 
ism of Nazarin or the facile eroticism 
of Belle de Jour. In his 29th film, he is 
content with nothing less than the face 
of Spain. Don Lope’s backchat with 
his comrades is an indelible vignette of 
the inhuman condition, where the ag 
ing pick the reputations of their fallen 
comrades, like buzzards wheeling over 
cadavers. In the background hover the 
symbolic figures of deaf-mutes, youths 
whose voices, like many Spaniards’, can- 
not be heard. Yet Tristana is no cel- 
luloid editorial. Whatever its impetus, 
it ends with disguised love. The music 
of the voices, the soft light, the na- 
tional tone of resignation illuminate a 
country of bottomless tradition where 
even a career anarchist and antichrist 
like Bufuel must, at last, be over- 
whelmed by the past. 
® Stefan Kanter 


Chikamatzu Monogatari is one of 
the last and greatest films by that pro- 
digious Japanese director, the late Kenji 
Mizoguchi. Renowned as a film maker 
with an extraordinary understanding of 
female characters, Mizoguchi in Chi- 
kamatzu created a memorable male fig- 
ure, a shy scrollmaker who falls in love 
with his master’s wife. Mizoguchi’s ge- 
nius was in rendering the past (Chi- 
kamatzu takes place in 17th century 
Kyoto) with consummate realism. 

The scrollmaker and his master’s wife 
are more achingly real and their plight 
more affectingly familiar than the peo- 
ple and plots of any dozen “contem- 
porary” love stories. One of the su- 
preme Japanese stylists, Mizoguchi com- 
posed each shot like a canvas and kept 
the images on screen long enough for 
the eye to dwell slowly and lovingly 
over each of them. 

8 Jay Cocks 


Une Simple Histoire is, very literally 
indeed, a simple story. Directed by Mar- 
cel Hanoun and based on a true in- 
cident, the film chronicles the wander- 
ings of a woman and child looking for 
work and lodging in Paris. This is the 
only plot, and Hanoun has little in- 
terest in embellishing it with background 
and motivation: he never even makes it 
clear, for example, whether the woman 
is the child’s mother, guardian or com- 


panion, Une Simple Histoire is, more 
than a narrative. a formal stylistic ex- 
ercise so rigorously disciplined and un- 
derstated that it makes the visual as- 
ceticism of Robert Bresson seem al- 
most Felliniesque by comparison. 
There are no exotic camera angles, 
no intricate camera movements. The 
woman’s misfortunes are put forward 
through a first-person narration con- 
sisting entirely of simple declarative sen- 
tences. Unfortunately, rendered in sub- 
titles, this technique occasionally makes 
the heroine not so much pitiful as me- 
chanical. On-screen, she may begin to 
melt down a bar of chocolate to mix 
with some milk for the child and the 
title will say, “I melted down a bar of 
chocolate to mix with some milk to 
give to Sylvie.” This kind of redundancy 





MOTHER & CHILD IN “HISTOIRE” 
Subtitled to death. 


threatens at times to retard the action 
to the point of stasis. 

Still, Une Simple Histoire is never 
boring; and mannered as it sometimes 
may be, Hanoun’s unflinching formalism 
succeeds often enough to make him 
not just a maverick, but a curious and un- 
deniably compelling film maker. 

a J.C, 


The Garden of Delights is actually a 
botany of depravity in which Spanish 
Director Carlos Saura sows his bleak 
vision of mankind’s angst and avarice. 
With an unfaltering eye for human evil, 
and swatches of humor as black as 
Forquemada’s robes, Saura demon- 
strates that he is a worthy protégé of 
his idol, Luis Bufuel. 

Antonio Como (José Luis Lépez 
Vasquez) is a once powerful industrialist 
reduced by an automobile accident to 
a virtual vegetable in his own garden. 
His incapacity is pitifully childlike: to en- 
tice him to drink his daily milkshake, a 
servant must first bare her breast. But 
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his mind still functions with chaotic clar- 
ity as he fantasizes the possible con- 
sequences of his helplessness. He sees 
himself in his wheelchair careening wild- 
ly across the quiet greensward and into 
the swimming pool: mailed lancers from 
the picture that covers his office wall 
safe appear before him and try to ride 
him down. More harrowing is Antonio's 
grasp of his family’s greed Prowling 
around him like jackals sniffing car- 
rion, they probe mercilessly for his Swiss 
bank account number, 

Antonio is partially snapped back to 
reality by hearing a recording of a fraud- 
ulently liberal speech he once delivered 
to his workers. As he returns to his 
place at the head of the company’s con- 
ference table, though, he can do no bet- 
ter than recite his previous year’s speech 
to the board of directors. He cannot 
even successfully kill his petulant wife. 
who laughs at him as he tries to push 
her from a rowboat crying, “An Amer- 
ican Tragedy!” He ultimately realizes 
that he can never recover amid such ma- 
cabre people—all of whom are as crip- 
pled spiritually as he is physically. 

® Mark Goodman 


Street Scenes 1970. Visually, aurally, 
this documentary is acute enough to be 
sealed in a cornerstone. Psychologically, 
philosophically, it is another kind of sou- 
venir altogether. Street Scenes could 
serve the next century as a unilaterally 
disarming record of those wretched days 
in May following the Kent State trag- 
edy. After ritual footage of William 
Kunstler expounding on youth as sav 
tor and David Dellinger paranoiacally 
linking the Mafia with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Director Martin Scorsese ze- 
roes in on the futile confrontations of 
street people and straights, hardhats and 
students, soldiers and peace marchers 

The reportage of construction workers 
savaging students is an indelible sep- 
ment of war film. Its hasty sketches of 
street debate tell more about polarized 
America than a thousand editorials. Po 
lemicists boom at one another, scoring 
in a game with no referees, Full of 
heat, devoid of compassion, they be- 
come like radios facing one another, 
all tuned to different stations. 

What then is so wrong with Srreet 
Scenes? Principally, its inability to com- 
prehend. It is openly empathetic with the 
students, but it gives them no voice ex- 
cept to shout slogans. Its sound track 
puts down “dinky little secretaries” who 
will not take a day off to protest the war 
It milks easy laughs from those classic 
villains, the know-nothing cab driver and 
the harried postman. To be sure. the film 
eventually recognizes its own faults, “We 
can’t reach the working people.” con- 
cludes one of the crew, But acknow ledg- 
ing blindness does not grant vision: diag- 
nosis is no cure. Alien to the laborers it 
cannot hope to convince, preacher to the 
converted, Street Scenes is, in essence. 
no more than a smoothly edited student 
film. As such, it must be graded: B-. 

aS.K. 
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Old Cowhand 


The stage is almost bare. A few props 
rivet the playgoer’s eye: an ancient desk 
piled high with books and yesterday's 
newspapers, a sawhorse with a Western 
saddle draped over it, a picture of a turn- 
of-the-century cowboy. Suddenly, a lec- 
turer appears. He wears a coat. As he 
Sheds the coat, he reveals to the au- 
dience that he is performing the eter- 
nal theatrical ritual, dropping the mask, 
assuming the myth, becoming the man 
He pulls out a bandana and ties it 
around his neck. He gives his forelock 
a forward tug. Bowed of leg, lariat twirl- 
ing. stetson arched back over his fore- 
head and shy grin. It is Will 
Rogers. 

The name summons up 
fond and durable memories 
the gum-chewing philoso- 
pher of humor, the man of 
homely common sense that 
somehow added up to un- 
common wisdom. Out of it 
he fashioned not one, but a 
half-dozen careers—rodeo 
bronco rider, walk-on hu- 
morist’ (before the phrase 
had even been invented), 
Ziegfeld Follies headliner, 
movie star, radio commen- 
tator, newspaper columnist 
—a one-man galaxy of tal- 
ent. He lives again on the 
stage of Washington, D.C.’s 
Ford Theatre in a gifted re- 
creatton by James Whitmore 
In a show appropriately ti- 
tled Will Rogers’ U.S.A. 

No Malice. Unlike Hal 
Holbrook in his Mark Twain 
Tonight, Whitmore does not 
attempt to achieve a flesh- 
tinted, bone-perfect repro- 
duction of Rogers. nor does 
he even speak with Rogers’ 
casual, careless Oklahoma 
drawl, What he tries for, 
and succeeds in evoking, is 
a psychic affinity with the 
wit of the Western corral, a man whose 
comic spirit always had a visible edge 
but no sting of malice, a man who 
could toss off a one-liner like, “I could 
have gone to West Point, but I was too 
proud to talk to a Congressman.” 

Much of Rogers’ impact came from 
his delivery, and Whitmore has mastered 
that perfect timing: “We've got the best 
politicians in the country [pause] that 
money can buy.” Not surprisingly, Rog- 
ers’ political sallies have a particular 
savor for a Washington audience: “When 
you straddle an issue, it takes a lot 
more explaining.” Or, “My little jokes 
don’t hurt anybody, but when Congress 
makes a joke, it's a law.” The biggest 
laugh of the evening erupted on his com- 
ment about Calvin Coolidge: “When he 
was Vice President, he done the right 
thing—he kept his mouth shut!” 





ROGERS IN 1914 
Stuck with our foolish, fumbling selves. 


Some humor dates in an almost em- 
barrassing way. Not so the humor of 
Will Rogers—at least as it has been as- 
sembled and edited by Director Paul 
Shyre and Associate Producer Bryan 
Sterling. Though Rogers commented on 
daily events and the doings of petty 
men, he saw things in the larger per- 
spective of man as the eternal pre- 
sumptuous ape. full of folly, and pom- 
posity and greed, yet strangely lovable. 
He forged a link between every human 
being by reminding us that for better 
or tor worse, we are all stuck with our 
foolish, fumbling selves. Some of Rog- 
ers’ humor has a peculiarly pertinent 
contemporaneity as when he chides the 
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Federal Government for _ its ignoble 
abuse of the Indians (he was part Cher- 
okee), or when he speaks, gently but tell- 
ingly, of his hatred of war. 

A quality in the inner being of Will 
Rogers forced him to speak out about 
such things. He had something warmer 
than blood in his veins—an openhanded 
generosity, an unstinting friendliness. a 
native courtesy that embraced with equal 
grace the lordly and the lowly. 

Rogers died in a plane crash at Point 
Barrow, Alaska, in 1935, along with the 
globe-girdling pilot, Wiley Post. In the 
nostalgia of Whitmore’s performance, it 
is refreshing to be reminded of a time 
when a man who had amassed millions 
could scuff his toes at success and say 
quite simply, “Shucks, I was just an old 
cowhand that had a bit of luck.” 

= Neil MacNeil 
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Angels and Artifacts 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETS, An Autobi- 
ography of Jean Cocteau, edited by Rob- 
ert Phelps. Translated by Richard How- 
ard. 331 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$8.50 

COCTEAU by Francis Steegmuller. 583 
pages. Aftlantic-Little, Brown. $12.50 


He sometimes liked to sign himself 
Jean l’Oiseleur—Jean the bird-tamer— 
and he was indeed rather like a hum- 
ningbird darting among the arts. He 
was a poet and a painter, a novelist 
ind a dramatist, a film director and a bal- 
et scenarist, a designer of posters, pot- 
ery, tapestries, neckties, mosaics 
ind jewelry. Most of all he was 
“octeau. He considered “invis- 
bility a sine qua non of ele- 
ance,” but he had a genius for 
sublicity and his elegant features 
vere among the most photo- 
raphed in France. That, com- 
ined with the versatility that 
rritated cultural clothespin carv- 
rs, caused Cocteau to be taken 
90 lightly far too often. 

Now a pair of excellent new 
ooks make it easier to evaluate 
im. Steegmuller has done a me- 
culous biography that succeeds 
articularly well in depicting the 
aris Cocteau bemused as well as 
1% man himself. But because 
octeau writes the way a wa- 
'r spider skims across a pond, 
rofessional Secrets is more of 

delight. Like Phelps’ Earthly 
aradise about Colette, it is an 
‘satz autobiography © stitched 
gether from Cocteau’s work 
ith intelligence and unabashed 
imiration. 

In both portraits Cocteau 
ems totally contemporary. One 
els that if he were to step 
rough a mirror tomorrow, like 
e characters in Orphée, he 
uld sail on smartly through 
e ‘70s. He had a gift for im- 
ovisation and clear-eyed enthusiasm 

r new things. Possibly only Ezra Pound 
ceeded Cocteau in the ability to rec- 
nize what was valuable in novelty. 
hen he began his career in 1908, he 
is a salon poet to the Belle Epoque so- 
sty of Faubourg St.-Honoré. Discoy- 
ing that there was a creative revo- 
‘ion going on across the Seine in 
ontparnasse, he grasped its significance 
once and immersed himself in the 
juvists, the Futurists and the Cubists. 
When he collaborated on a ballet or 
opera, it was with the likes of Pi- 
sO, Stravinsky, Dufy or Milhaud 
usually before their reputations had 
. In films (The Blood of a Poet, Beau- 
and the Beast) and the ballet (Pa- 
le, Le Train Bleu), his work prac- 
ally defined the avant-garde. But if 
rode nearly every nouvelle vague of 











French culture for 50 years, he knew 
when to get off as well as get on. 
When the Dadaists were blithering their 
way into oblivion after World War I, 
he and his adored friend Raymond Ra- 
diguet were shrewd enough to realize 
that “we must write poems and nov- 
els like everybody else’—though at 
the time, traditional forms were what 
practically nobody else was bothering 
to use, 

Steegmuller reports that Cocteau 
copied his conversational style from 
the torrential monologues of Vicomtesse 
Anna de Noailles, who kept an el- 
egant salon on the Right Bank, but 
his one-liners are unforgettable. To wit: 


COCTEAU AS A BLIND POET (C. 1949) 
Like a water spider crossing a pond. 


On Charlie Chaplin: “With his help the 
Tower of Babel would certainly have 
been finished.” 

On Freud: “A modest housebreaker: he 
absconded with a few mediocre pieces of 
furniture and some erotic photographs.” 
On Proust: “In that stifling room we 
watched a toiling hive in which the thou- 
sand bees of memory manufactured their 
honey.” 

In his rather reticent way, Proust 
liked Cocteau and understood him. He 
once told him he wished “for some- 
thing to happen that would isolate you, 
so that after a sufficiently long period 
of fasting you might again really hun- 
ger after those beautiful books, beautiful 
pictures, beautiful countries that you 
now skim over with the lack of ap- 
petite of someone who has spent all 
New Year's Day making a round of vis- 
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its, each complete with marrons glacés.’ 

It was never to happen. Cocteau hun- 
gered after the friendship of the men 
whose greatness he recognized. Unfor- 
tunately, as he well knew, he was a 
man who “weeps because the very seals 
in the zoo aren't crazy about him.” 
Friends tired of his flattery and ag- 
gressive bids for attention. Stravinsky 
called him “an embarrassing young 
man”; Picasso concluded that he was 
“the tail of my comet.” 

At least one young genius returned 
Cocteau’s unbridled affection, Raymond 
Radiguet was 14 when he began his con- 
quest of literary Paris. Cocteau spon- 
sored him, fell in love with him and, as 
he never tired of boasting, locked him 
up in a room to make him relinquish al- 
cohol in favor of ink. The result was 
the minor classic Devil in the 
Flesh. But shortly after the 
book's triumphant publication in 
1920, Radiguet died of typhoid. 
He was not yet 21. 

Cocteau was never whole 
again. He tried everything from 
other boys to the sacraments, but 
the twin solaces turned out to be 
opium and work. He puffed on 
the pipes on and off for the rest 
of his life. In a befogged period 
of the ‘20s, he retired to Ville- 
franche and spent his days star- 
ing in the mirror and drawing his 
own picture. Intermittent cures 
were painful and ineffectual. 
During one, he wrote: “In my 
legs there is a queue of ten thou- 
sand people standing waiting for 
the opening of ticket windows 
that don’t open.” Yet he was nev- 
er idle. As Phelps points out, he 
published 20 books between 
1924 and 1929, perhaps his heav- 
iest addictive years. 

He continued as an awesome 
artistic conglomerate until he 
died in 1963. His beautifully 
written bestselling novel Les 
Enfants Terribles (1930) gave 
French youngsters the much 
prized sense of separateness and 
alienation that Salinger and Dy- 
lan gave to later generations. His 
movies, made as avant-garde experi- 
ments, have become art cinema classics. 

Despite Cocteau’s creative exuber- 
ance, there is no one work or art form 
for which he will be especially remem- 
bered. Rilke once said that his work “ad- 
mits to the realm of myth, and he 
returns from its radiance aglow, as from 
the seashore.” Cocteau was a myth- 
maker, retreating again and again to 
myths and fables—Orpheus, Oedipus, 
Antigone. Angels abound in his writ- 
ing and painting. He wanted to en- 
chant his audience rather than move 
them to pity and terror. “I want the 
kind of readers who remain children 
at any cost.” He would have been de- 
lighted with Auden’s simple epitaph: 
“The lasting feeling that his work 
leaves is one of happiness.” 

® Martha Duffy 





F.D.R. in Wartime 


ROOSEVELT: THE SOLDIER OF FREEDOM 
by James MacGregor Burns. 722 pages 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. $10 


This book concludes a two-part bi- 
ography begun 14 years ago with the 
publication of Roosevelt: The Lion and 
the Fox, a brilliant, admiring portrait 
of F.D.R. The first book focused sharp- 
ly on the peculiar combination of ide- 
alism, political instinct and guile that 
allowed F.D.R. to bend events to his 
will in the exciting days of the various 
New Deals. The Soldier of Freedom nec- 
essarily takes a broader world view with 
far less penetrating results, Huge chunks 
of the book turn out to be rewrites of 
World War II history. Roosevelt is 
wheeled on and off the world stage: he 
never really dominates it. Although he 
presided over the mightiest military forc- 
es ever assembled, the skills that Roo- 
sevelt refined so remarkably in the do- 
mestic arena of the 1930s were not 
quite enough to let him control the con- 
duct of a global war. 

In 1941, the international balance was 
full of imponderables and uncertainties. 
But, Burns writes, “Roosevelt did not 
perceive them in this kind of systematic, 
categorized frame. He still preferred to 
deal with situations piecemeal, plucking 
the day's problem out of the tangle of 
events.” Roosevelt's weaknesses in inter- 
national dealings showed most obviously 
later, in his attempts to handle Joseph 
Stalin—but they were evident almost 
from the beginning. Convinced that the 
fall of Britain would be a disaster for the 
U.S., he seemed uncertain about what he 
could or should do to prevent it. Burns 
describes F.D.R. making up his mind bit 
by bil, never getting too far ahead of 
most of his own constituents: indeed, the 
White House was desperately scanning 
public-opinion polls long before that 
practice became a norm of presidential 
behavior under Lyndon Johnson. “Il am 


waiting to be pushed into the situation,” 
Roosevelt confided to Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr. in.1941. 

Perhaps the President's main failing 
lay in the buoyant optimism that had 
served a discouraged U.S. so well in 
the depressed 1930s. Always he had 
“confidence in his ability to persuade 
people face to face.” In 1941, he would 
have liked to arrange a Pacific ren- 
dezvous with Japan's Premier Fumimaro 
Konoye, failing to comprehend (as Burns 
puts it) “that there were few misun- 
derstandings between the two countries, 
only differences.” Later, with the U.S. 
formally at war in Europe as well as 
Asia, he failed to perceive that the 
sume observation would have applied 
just as well to the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

At home, Burns asserts, Roosevelt's 
wartime administration “never freed it- 
self of the prod and aura of crisis.” 
For much of this F.D.R. was personally 
responsible: “The White House became 
a conciliation office, mediation board, ar- 
bitration court, all in one. And it was 
not well equipped for this function.” Re- 
acting to the flow of problems, F.D.R. de- 
veloped a habit of creating agencies 
with overlapping functions. The result 
was “hell on his subordinates,” as Sec- 
retary of War Henry Stimson grumbled 
almost daily in his diary. Accustomed 
to specific delegations of power and or- 
derly staff work, Stimson, like many of 
his wartime colleagues, was often puz- 
zled by the President's freewheeling 
methods. As U.S. chargé d'affaires in 
Lisbon in 1943, George Kennan, in- 
volved in a complex negotiation with 
the Portuguese government about U.S. 
bases in the Azores. was astounded to 
have Roosevelt tell him: “Oh, don’t wor- 
ry about all those people over there” 
—meaning the entire Pentagon. 

Yet, somehow it worked. The reason 
why is explained in one of Burns’ para- 
graphs on F.D.R.’s one supreme gift as 
a war leader, the acquisition and the 
use of talent: “As much by some un- 





ROOSEVELT WITH STALIN AT TEHERAN IN 1943 
A talent for choosing talent, a faith in the power of charm. 


erring instinct as by observation and in- 
sight, the President had made a host of 
brilliant appointments by mid-war. Hop- 
kins, Smith in the presidential office, 
Stimson, Marshall, Patterson in War, 
Forrestal in Navy . . . Eisenhower, Nim- 
itz, MacArthur in the field—these men 
were not only instruments of a Pres- 
ident’s purpose but also adornments of 
a public service.” 

Burns illuminates various corners of 
Roosevelt's complex political personal- 
ity; he was far from being an active 
civil libertarian at home. In an age ac- 
customed to marches on Washington, it 
now seems strange that F.D.R. discour- 
aged black militancy and seemed gen- 
uinely alarmed at the prospect of a 
fairly innocuous Negro march, which 
was called off at the last minute in 
1941. “What would happen,” the Pres- 
ident asked, “if Irish and Jewish people 
were to march on Washington?” 

Yet what little Roosevelt saw of pov- 
erty in Africa impressed him greatly 
and probably reinforced his pessimistic 
views of colonialism. At any rate, he 
did not hesitate to interfere brashly 
with his Allies’ postwar plans. “Only 
a President with Rooseveltian self-con- 
fidence.” Burns writes, “would have 
even dared touch the Indian cauldron 
in the early months of 1942”—a time 
when the Battle of the Atlantic was 
far from won. 

“We can gain no lasting peace,” Roo- 
sevelt was to say in his fourth inau- 
gural address in January 1945, “if we 
approach it with suspicion and mistrust 
—or with fear.” It was in that spirit 
that the President had confronted Jo- 
seph Stalin at Teheran in late 1943 
and later at Yalta. Sensibly enough, 
Burns makes no extensive effort to jus- 
tify Roosevelt's misjudgment of the So- 
viet dictator's reasonableness. He shows 
the President in private meetings trying 
to soften up Stalin with mildly anti-Brit- 
ish statements and, along with Churchill, 
helping to wrest from him a few paper 
concessions about free elections in post- 
war Poland. At Yalta, though, Burns as- 
serts, F.D.R.’s failure was not the result 
of ignorance, naiveté, illness or perfidy 
—all of which have been suggested by 
hostile historians—but of the realities 
of the power situation and Roosevelt's 
own priorities. His major concerns were 
securing Russian agreement about the es- 
tablishment of the United Nations and 
guaranteeing Soviet entry into the war 
against Japan, rather than trying to save 
an Eastern Europe that had already 
been lost, By the time the Yalta talks 
took place the Red Army had rolled 
past Warsaw and no signed document 
was going to roll it back. 

One of the men Roosevelt hated most 
was Charles A. Lindbergh, who, during 
the 1941 lend-lease debate, testified: “I 
do not believe we are strong enough to 
impose our way of life on Europe and 
on Asia.” Lindbergh's prediction has 
turned out to be uncomfortably close 
to the truth. 

= Gene Farmer 
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There’s only one sure way to tell if you like That’s what gives Old Fitzgerald its mellow, 
urbon. And that’s to try Old Fitzgerald. nut-sweet taste. That’s what makes it the one- 
Why? Because we season it with just a of-a-kind, a Bourbon that’s different from all 
hisper of wheat,” instead of the rye com- the rest. 

nly used in other Bourbons. And not just No wonder people who drink Old Fitzgerald 
linary wheat, either, but soft winter wheat. say they don’t know any better. 


If youre nota 
Bourbon drinker, 
it’s only because 
you havent 


tasted Old Fitz. 





# Old Fitzgerald 
86° Prime 
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STATUETTE OF ACAT, Egyptian n The Louvre, Pari 
NEW! ONE, by John B. Flannagan (1895-1942) Original in Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
BEE. by Goston Lachaise (1886-1935] Original in Philadelphia Museum of Art 
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Decorate your home with the works of the finest contemporary sculptors. 
Or choose masterpieces from the ancient civilizations of Mexico, 


Egypt or India. 
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The world’s greatest art. Now you can take it home. 





A\lva Museum Replicas, Inc. 


A subsidiary of Time Inc., Books and Arts Associates 


Available ot fine stores. For the store 
neorest you, write Alva Museum Replicas, Inc., 
W-W Northern Bivd., Long Island City, New York, 11101 


| Goodbye to All That 


THE HONOURS BOARD by Pamela 
Hansford Johnson. 316 pages. Scribners. 
$6.95. 


For literature at least, it is a blessing 
that the British Labor Party has not yet 
succeeded in doing away with that bas- 
tion of upper-class pain and privilege, the 
British public school. From Thomas 
Hughes to Kipling and Orwell, from 
Harold Nicolson to Robert Graves and 
Anthony Powell, a succession of British 
men of letters have devastatingly recol- 
lected in tranquillity the fagging and the 
field sports, the pleasures of playing up 
and the dark night of a sensitive soul fall- 
en among rugger-bugger philistines. 

Pamela Hansford Johnson, in real 
life the wife of C.P. Snow, can hardly 
be described as an old boy. Still, she 
has contrived a remarkably deft ver- 
sion of a peculiarly masculine genre. 
Downs Park is a prep school—a stag- 
ing area from which very little boys 
can go on to the public schools. Per- 
haps predictably, the school’s most gift- 
ed master turns out to be a thoughtful, 
non-U escapee from a technical col- 
lege. Yet academic clichés and characters 
alike flash into brief, tantalizing ex- 
istence, in part because the author talks 
about them in a tone of voice which hov- 
crs suggestively between satiric irony 
and compassion. 

What really sets this miniature exer- 
cise apart, though, is Pamela Hansford 
Johnson's perception of a sad pedagog- 
ical truth. Any good school is a delicate- 
ly balanced work of civilization as febrile 
and vulnerable as a colony of humming- 
birds. The private vice of a matron, the 
loss of a particularly gifted student, the 
departure of even one fond teacher can 
alter it decisively—for the worse. 

= Timothy Foote 
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THIS IS ONE OF THOSE FANCY 

RUM DRINHS WITHOUT THE COCONUT 
SHELL, STRIPED STRAWS, FRUIT JUICES, 
ORANGE SLICES, PLASTIC MONKEYS 


AND FLOWERS. 
IT'S RUM-ON-THE-ROCHS. 


DON'T HNOCH IT TILL YOU'VE TRIED IT. 





It may sound like the last thing 
youd ever want to try. But that's only 
how it sounds. It’s not how it tastes. 

Ofall straight alcoholic beverages, 
White Puerto Rican Rum is probably 
the easiest and smoothest to drink. 

When you take away all the fruit 
juices and decorations, you discover 
why the fancy rum drinks taste good. 

Rum tastes good. 

At least, Puerto Rican Rum does. 

Ourrum is light and clear and dry 
with no bite or strong aroma. Because 
all Puerto Rican Rums are distilled at 
high proof. And aged. And filtered 
with charcoal for added smoothness. 

Try pouring straight gin, straight 
vodka and White Puerto Rican Rum 
over ice. 

Then taste each one. 

The smoothness of the rum is 
bound to surprise you. 

If younever drink your drinks on 
therocks, even our rum may not make 
arum-on-the-rocks drinker out of you. 

But it certainly will get rid of any 
false impressions you have about the 
taste of Puerto Rican Rum. 


THE RUMS OF PUERTO RICO 


A free recipe book is yours for the asking. 
Write: Rums of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10019. 





